RICHARD 


Offered a KINGDOM for a 
horse! A high price, when 
you can buy a CHARMING 


PIANO” 


for a nominal sum, which will 
give you more happiness than 
the kingdom gave the King. 
(Strictly High Grade and 
Indorsed by the Eminent 
Artists of the Country.) 


FACTORS. 
“Wholesale and Retell Warervoms 


| 215 Wabash Avenue, 
(SECOND FLOOR? CHICAGO, ILL. 


. 


ger 


Sunburn, Dandruff, 
CHAFING, PRICKLY HEAT, 


Odors from Perspiration, 
Speedily Relieved by 


Tar Soap 


. An invaluable companion in the woods.”— Dr, Rowe, Am. Field, Chicago. 


“Tt has a wonderfully sonthing and healing influence, and 
its use is really delightful."—Journal of //ealth, N. Y. 


All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO., 81 & 83 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


JULY CONTE NTS, 


: His Favorite Pastime, - E. A. Burbank 
Pen and Ink Sketch by Edward Mason feos the Yerkes First Prize Picture (1893). 
The Flower World at the Fair, - - Ben. C. Truman - 141 
Illustrated by Miss C. D. Wade. :. 
Day and Night: A Poem, - William Francis Barnard 153 
Ida Synder’s Beau, - Elisa Armstrong - 154 
Illustrated by F. Holme. 
“ Toujours Fidéle :’’ A Poem, - - : Grace Luinette Dawson - 164 | 
A Postal Romance, - CE, Calhoun 165 iy 
Illustrated by F, Holme. j 
Master and Man: A Poem, - : - - Howard Hall - - - 176 2? 
Etheromania, - - - - Alexandre Guérin 177 
A Frontier Fiction, andIV,  - Mrs. Lindon W. Bates - 383 
Illustrated by Miss L. P. Hess. 
By Rail : A Poem, - - Howard Hall 197 
Evolution of a Library, Hubert H. Bancroft - - 198 
Fully Illustrated. 
Abstraction: A Poem, - : - - Howard Hall .- : 210 
The Spotted Rat, - : St. George Best - - 
Tilustrated by Edward "Mason. 
Chicago Artists in Their Studios, - Miles Menander Dawson - 230 
Illustrated by the Artists themselves. 
A Song of May and June: A Poem, : : James D. Carruthers - - 5 237 4 
Physical Culture, X: Walking, - A Sexagenarian - - 238 
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Anecdote and Humor. - : 254 
BELFORD’S GUIDE TO FAIR: 
I A Modern Tournament, - - 2 
II A Model Sliding Screen, - - - - - - - 7 
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Entered as second-class matter at the Chicago Post-office. 
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Imperial Folio, new type, surfaced r, beautiful and artistic illustrations. Publication in parts to 
begin with Opening of Exposition. only by subscription. 


THE Book THE FAIR 


An Historical and Descriptive presentation of the World’s Science, Art and reagan fy as viewed through 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago, in 1893. Designed to set forth the Display e by the Congress of 
Nations, of human achievements in material forms, so as the more effeetually to illustrate the Progress of 
Mankind in all the departments of Civilized Life. 


By HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 
Write for prospectus and territory to 


THE BANCROFT COMPANY, Publishers, basing: 


No Lib can be complete in American History without Mr. Bancroft’s Works, consisting of Native 
Races; Central America; Mexico; Texas; and New Mexico; Northwest Coast; 
Washington; Idaho and Montana; British Columbia; Alaska; Utah; Nevada; tangy Aleman Colorado; 

Tribunals; California Pastorial; California Inter-Pocula; Essays and Miscellany; Interary Industries. ; 


“It is certainly a worthy scheme, and carried out most conscientiously.”—London Spectator. ‘ Writ- 
‘ten with dramatic penetration and genius.” —British rterly Review. ‘‘ A monument to the writer's 
intelligence and industry."—New York Herald. “A ble for its vigor and freshness.” —London Times. 
' “Mr, Bancroft’s volumes will increase in value as the years go by.”—Boston Traveller. ‘* From these vol- 
umes must be drawn hereafter, the only trustworthy history of these ."—Oentury. ‘'Heis the Her- 
bert Spencer of Historians.”— Boston Journal. ‘‘ Most remarkable and instructive work.”—Zondon Post. 
‘‘Lays the generation under a debt of obligation.”—-Ohi Inter Ocean. ‘‘One of the noblest literary 
enterprises of our day.”—John G. Whittier. ‘‘ It will mark a new era in history writing.”—Ohicago Times. 
‘¢ His volumes are really a marvel of research, discrimination and industry.”—New York Tribune. ‘‘Man } 
English and American writers of eminence, including Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, Oliver Wende' [ 
Holmes, Sir Arthur Helps, J. W. Draper, W. H. Lecky and J. BR. Lowell, have already testified to the. 
value of Mr. Bancroft’s Historical labors.”—London Times. 


A new book entitled The Resources and Development of Mexico, 8vo. illustrated, has just been 


issued in Spanish and in English. It was written by Mr. Bancroft at the — of President every 
part of the Republic being visited for the latest and most accurate information. 


THE BANCROFT COMPANY, Publishers, Buiiding, Chicago, 


IF YOU WANT INFORMATION ABOUT 


ENSIONS 


ADDRESS A LETTER OR POSTAL CAED TO 


THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 


JOHN WEDDERBURN, Managing Attorney, 
P. O. Box 463. Washington, D. C. 


Honorably discharged soldiers and sailors who served ninety days. or over, in the late war, 
are entitled. if now partially or wholly disabied for ordiwary manual labor, whether disability 
wenconers service or not, and regardless of their pecuniary circumstances. 
WIDOW Sof such soldiers and sailorsare eutitied (1f not remarried) whether soldier's death 
was due to army service or not, if now dependent upon their own labor for support. Widows 
their own labor are entitled if the soldier's death wae due to servic 
CHILDREN are entitled (if under sixteen years) in almost al! cases where there was 20 . 
low, or she has since died or remarried 
PARENTS are entitled if soldier left neither widow nor child, provided soldier @ted In 


service, or from effecia of service, and they are now dependent upon their own labor fur su 
port. It makes no difference whether soldier served or died in late war or 1m regular army oe 


“Zoldiersof the late war, pensioned under one law, may apply for higher rates under other 
laws, without losing any rights. 

Thousands of soldiers drawing from $2 to $10 per month under the old law are eatitied to 
higher rates under new law, not only on account of disabilities for which now peasoned, but 
also for others, whether due to service or not. i 

Soldiers and sa:lors disabled in line oj duty iv regular army or navy since the war ate also 
entitled, whether discharged for disability or uot. 

Survivors, and their widows, of the Kiack Hawk, Creek, Cherokew 4nd Seminole or Flor- 
éda Indian Wars of 1832 to 1842, are entitled under a recent act. | 
soldiers and their widows alsoentitied, »:x1 y-two years of age or disabled 

ie nocent. 

Old claims completed and settlement obtained, whether pension has been granted under 

ejected claims reopened and settlement secured, if rejection improper or illegal 

Certificates of service and discharge obtained for soldiers aud »aslors of the late war who 
lost their original papers. 
- Send for laws andinformation. Nucharge for advice. No fee unless successful. Address, 


THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 
JOHN WEDDERBURN, Managing Attorney, 
P. O. Box 463. oe WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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The hest 
sparkling Table 
Water in the 
world. Theonly water 
bottled with its own 
natural gas just as it flows 
from the spring, spouting up 

through 492 feet of solid rock, 


From it in ARE YOU 


all its purity 


and without > 
4 exposure to theair, U Ss i N G ; 
is made SARATOGA 
KISSINGEN GINGER 
ALE, a marvel of life and IT ”? 


delight to the most exacting 
taste. it beats worldt 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600 francs at PAAIS to T. LAROCHE, 


AN INVICORATING TONIC CONTAINING 


PERUVIAN BARK, TRON, , and PURE CATALAN WINE. 3 
Gold Medals awarded at ' Ez THE BEST REMEDY 


PARIS, VIENNA, SID- Sas 
NEY, etc. 
LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE, 
IT IS AN AGREEABLE MALARIA, 
+ AND HIGHLY EFFICA- INP NEURALGIA, : 
CIOUS REMEDY.—London INDIGESTION, § 
Lancet. And "4 
RETARDED 
Endorsed by the Med- CORY 
ical Faculty of Paris. E. FOUGERA & C0., 


Agents for the U, 8, 


PARIS: 22 rue Drouct. mmm” 30 N. William street, N. Y. 


©) 
QUINA-LAROCHE 


from Chicago 


Tickets and full information can be obtained 

on application to any Ticket Agent, or by ad- 

dressing the General Passenger and Ticket Agent of the North- 
Western Line at Chicago, Ill. 


423 Broadway, New York City. 
5 State St., Boston, Mass. 
seees 112 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago Ticket Office, 208 Clark Street. 


Excursion Tickets | 
at Reduced Rates. 


RNIA in gu days 


You can make the Journey 


to 


and procure all Meals 
in DINING CARS. 
PALACE DRAWING. 
ROOM SLEEPING CARS 
and TOURIST 
SLEEPERS are run 
through to San Fran- 
cisco, without change, 
leaving Chicago 
daily via j 


The |North-~ estern ine 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


PATEN 


FOR INVENTIONS. 


: bee with the interest of those having claims against the government is , 
that of INVENTORS, who often lose the benefit of valuable inventions because 


of the incompetency or inattention of the attorneys employed to obtain their 
>atents. Too much care cannot he exercised in employing competent and reli- 
able solicitors to procure patents, for the value of a patent dependsgreatly, if not 
entirely, upon the care and skill of the attorney. 

With the view of protecting inveutors from worthless or careless attorneys, 
and of seeing that inventions are well protected by valid patents. we have re- 
tained counsel expert in patent practice, and therefore are prepared to 


Obtain Patents in the United States and all Foreign Countries, Conduct In- 
terferences, Make Special Examinations, Prosecute Rejected Cases, 
Register Trade-Marks and Copyrights, Render,Opinions as to _ 
Scope and Validity of Patents, Prosecute and 
Defend Infringement Suits, Etc., Etc. 


Tf you have an invention on hand send a sketch or photograph thereof, to- 
gether with a brief description of the important features, and you will be at once 
advised as to the best course to pursue. Models are seldom necessary. If 
’ others are infringing on your rights, or if you are’charged with infringement by 

others, submit the matter to us for a reliable OPINION before acting on the 


matter. 
THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 
618 F STREET, NORTHWEST, WASHINGTON, 0.C: 


©. BOX 4ea. JOHN WEDDERBURN, Managing Attorney. 
Cut this out and send it with your inquiry 
4 


SELL CHICAGO 
cus ESTATE. 


/ Fabulous Fortunes have been made in Chicago Real 
Estate. 
‘@ You are not to blame because you were not afforded an 
opportunity to purchase Chicago Real Estate at the orig- 
inal prices and become a Millionaire as thousands have 
done. 
‘ Eight of the leading Bankers and a large number of 
: Chicago Millionaires have started a new Chicago and it 
will be your fault if you fail to investigate the merits of 
this new city. A few lots judiciously selected will make : 
you wealthy. 
We want Agents to represent us in every town and 
city. Remember, it pays to deal with responsible people. 
# The gentlemen comprising this Association represent over | 
$400,000,000.00. 
\ Write to-day for full particulars. 


Ghicagd Heights Land Assoolation 


(The Largest Real Estate Firm in America.) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 134 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Main Floor Chamber of Commerce, 


\/ 


STOCKHOLDERS: 


LACKNER & Butz, Attorneys. 
Geo. Burry, Attorney. 
Wm. Vockg, Attorney. 
JurGENs & ANDERSEN, Wholesale 
Diamond Merchants. 
ANDREW C. LausTEN, of the Linseed 
Oil Trust. 
Peterson Bros. & Co., Grain and 
Commission Merchants. 
JoserH AvusTRIAN, of Leopold and 
Austrian Transportation Co. 
D.V. Purincton, Brick Manufacturer 
H. GrusenporF, Lumber Dealer. 
E. Ruope, Wholesale 


Dru 
Jas. Rov.of James E McElroy 

Co., Real Estate. 

ALBERT T. OrTo, 

H. E. SmerpinG, Capitalist, 
Tuomas B. MARSTON, Attorney. 
& SHEPARD, Contractors, 
Heroy & MARRENNER, -Plate 

ILGALLEN 
ALFRED KouHN, Wholesale Grocer. 


Bankers. 
jJoun Bugnter, Banker 
Cuas. L. Hurcutksow, President Corn 


Ex. Ban 
Lao! Fox, Vice President Internationa) 


LAZARUS SILVERMAN, Banker 

D. President Chicago Title 
and Trust 

Cc. H. Wacxss, of Wacker & Birk, 

Brewers. 

JOSEPH THEURER, of Schoenhofen 
Brewing Company. 

Leicut & BARTHOLOM42, Brewe 
President U. S. 
Brewing Co 

\ KELLNER, Schmidt 
Brewing Compa 
E. G. Schlitz 
Brewing Co. 
CUDARY, Packer. 
ICHAEL CupDany, Packer. 
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#Ht VERDICT OF GREAT 
ARTISTS IN FAVOR 
OF THE 
Kimball 
Pianos 
From a large number of letters in our possession | 
indorsing the superiority of the Kimball Piano we { 
-mention the following well-known musicians who have — : 
used and recommended them: | 
Adelina Patti Sig. Tomagno Sig. Sarasate 
Lilli Lehman Max Alvary Ovide Musin 
Minnie Hauk Sig. Del Puente C. Behrens 
Mme, Albani Sig. Arditi P. S. Gilmore 
Mme. Nordica Emil Fischer A. De Novellis 
Fursch-Madi Sig. Peroti Emil Liebling | 
Mme. Fabri Sig. Revelli Chas. Kunkel 
Clementine De Vere Sig. Galassi W. C. E. Seeboeck 
And many other prominent musicians of Europe 
and America. 
The Pianos thus indorsed by the collective genius 


and authorities of the world may be found in large | 
variety, together with the Kimball Reed and Portable 
Pipe Organs, as well as the celebrated Hallet & Davis, 


and Pianos of Cheaper make, at the warerooms of 


KIMBALL 


KITIBALL HALL, 
Wabash Ave. near Jackson St. 
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BELFORD’S takes ploasure in recommending these Attorneys at Law: 


JACOB NEWMAN KANE & CO., CHAS, M. WEAVER, 
808 Chamber of Commerce Building, Real Estate, Loans and Insurance, 1119 Chamber of Commerce Build 
Varhee Sony Salle Sts., Boston Block, Minneapolis. ing, Chicago, 
THORNTON & CHANCELLOR, INDIANA. 
CHARLES 9 7 Attorneys at Law CHAS. E. BARRETT, 


Attorney at Law 
Rosedale, Bolivar Co., ’ Miss. 


Major Block, 143 and 145 La Salle St. 
ms 54, 58, 59, 60. 


Attorney, 


Chicago. HARTFORD BLOCK. 


WESLEY MARTIN, 
Attorney at Law, JAS. 
Crary Block, Webster City, lowa. 


NEW JERSEY, 


New Brunswick. 


Telephone 444. Indianapol s. 


H. VAN CLEEF, 
NEW YORK CIry. 


APPLEGATE & HOPE, ELLISON, GILL & PORTROUS, 
pOOCY & BUSH Red Bank. way. 
Attorneys at Law, Pittsfield, I. ILLINOIS JAS. E. HEATH, 62 Wall St 

f the State. 
Will prection in afi Conrtag JOHNSON, HERRING & BROOKE, ADOLPH L. SANGER, 


JAMES H. VAN CLEEFP, 
Counsellor at Law, 
41 Paterson 8t., New Brunswick, N. J. 


184 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THORNTON & CHANCELLOR, 
143-145 La Salle Street, - Chicago. 


115 Broadway. 
THEODORE R. SHEAR, 
Drexel Building. 


“it tickles” 


How to make notes in a box— engagements 
kept, collections, correspondence up to date— 
a thousand details automatically remembered. 
Asmall box, with a wide mouth, doing the 
work of a hired brain. 


Sraaith’s Office Tickier 
Sent on trial to responsible firms. 
“It tickles”, a book about it, free. 


ROCKWELL & RUPEL CO., 
cHicaco. 


(GOTTSCHALK LYRIC SCHOOL 


24 ADAMS STREET, 
L. G. GOTTSCHALK, Director. 


VOCAL. 
L. G. GorrscHaLk, 
Mrs. A. NELLIs, Miss H. M. Goope tt. 


PIANO, 
Avucust HytLesteD, WILHELM MIDDELSCHUTTE, 
J. E.Cuarrer, Miss E. Murpock. 
DRAMATIC STAGE TRAINING. 
JoHN STAPELTON, Dr. C. B. Hatt, 
DELSARTE—ELOCUTION. 
Mrs. E. H. Denia. 


Aplications for free and partial scholarships must be made 
before August 15th. Catalogues sent on application. 


$2 10 $50 


Gentlemen, or 
“@id Reliable Plater.” 
practical way 10 reptate rusty anu 
worn kaives, forks, spoons, cte: 
quickly done by dipping in melud 
m-tal. No experi- ‘nee, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at oue 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
il fiuish whew taken from the plater. 
i Every family has plating to do, 
Piater sells readily, Profits large. 

Harrison & Co., Columbus,Q 


“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 
The Smith Premies 
is the 
of the 
world. Over twenty 
thousand sold in the 
oy two years. It 
as far outstripped 
all competitors and 
now stands without‘ 
arival. A proof of 
its superiority 1s the 
order given by the 
U. War Department for 150 machines—the 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
164 Monroe St., Chicago, tl. 


ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 


tone-sustaining, durable, and pertect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, bet anniversary, 
and holiday gift. Buy direct of she 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Tnspect’n invited. 
No Musie Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautsehi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also — 
Symphonions and Polyphones ut 
Lowest Prices. Factory Establishéd 1824, 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, SONS, 


14 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 


Literature, Fine Arts. 
Elocution. Languages, 


Music, 
Tuning, 


This Institution offers unsurpassed ad- 
vantages, combining under one roof all the 
above mentioned schools and providing for 
its students extensive free advantages of the 
highest possible excellence. 

The inviting Home affords the very best 
accommodation for 400 lady students and is 
managed for their bodily and intellectual 
welfare under the most careful influences. 
A young lady is as safe here asin her own home. 


School year from September to June. 
For Calendar, giving full information, 
Address Frank W. Hale, Gen’! Man., 
Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


I KEEP COOL 

00 


Aosc. package makes 5 gallons of this delicious drink. 
Don’t agp an ah it a dealer, for the sake of larger 
tells you some other kind is ‘‘just as "tis 


No imitation is as good as the genuine Hires’, 


FACTORIES NEW BEDFORD 


FLAT WARE 


Sere 


RECULATE THE 
STOMACH, LIVER AND BOWELS, | 


PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


A RELIABLE REMEDY OR 
Indigestion, Biliousness, Headache, Conetl- 
pation, Dyspepsia, Chronic Liver Troubles, ‘ 
Dizziness, Bad Complexion, Dysentery, 
Offensive Breath, and all disorders of the 
Stomach, Liver and Bowels. 

to 
‘Atrial bottle sent by mail 
THE RIPANS CHEMICAL CO. 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


a 


Ripans Tabules cure constipation. 
Ripans Tabules : for liver troubles. | 
Ripans Tabules are always ready. 

Ripans Tabules cure nausea. 
Ripans Tabules : for sour stomach. 
Ripans Tabules are of great value. 


SPOONS KNIVES & FORKS> 
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His Favorite Pastime—By E. A. Burbank. 
Was awarded the First Yerkes Prize (1893). 
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THE FLOWER WORLD AT THE FAIR 
HE flo 


ricultural display at Jackson 
Park reflects proudly 

% upon the master who 
projected it and car- 
© ried it to successful 
attainment. 

John Thorpe, chief 
of tloriculture, after 
a hard night’s work 
at the head of ninety 
men, pronounced his exhibit perfect 
on the morning of May 1, 1893; and the admiring thousands 
who saw it on the opening day of the Exposition agreed with 
him in his statement. 

For more than four months, Chief Thorpe had catered to the 
half million of paid admissions, preparing for them especial 
surprises on Sundays until bigots and demagogues shut seventh- 
day doors in his face. 

During January, 50,000 people saw and admired the 6000 
primulas that had been nursed into beauteous maturity by the 
eminent floriculturist ; another 50,000 paid their respects to the 
5000 cyclamens which made their charming appearance in 
February. March came with 4000 cinerarias, which fell into 
line with the cyclamens, and held themselves up haughtily in 
the presence of 100,000 visitors. The gaudy calceolarias came 


| 
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in April, 3000 strong, and joined the floral procession of cycla- 
mens and cinerarias, and drew a quarter of a million of be- 
holders. 
For Easter Sunday this master floricul- 
turist modestly matched himself 
against the ostentatious handi- 
work of the cunning one in mil- 
linery; and, besides his 
regular squares of 12,000 
cyclamens, cinerarias, and 
calceolarias, he brought out 
for general inspection 4000 
Dwarf Evergreen from Japan. pansies, of 44 varieties; 100 
Lady Washingtons, 2000 hyacinths and narcissi; 200 azaleas, in 
flower; 200 French cannas, in crimson spike; 500 English prim 
roses and cowslips; and so arranged 500,000 members of the 
floral kingdom that they were 


seen by 25,000 people on that a 
day alone, while every other 9 


Sunday of the weep- 
ing month brought out 
tens of thousands of 
worshipers. 

All this time in April 
Mr. Thorpe was plan- 
ning for May in the 
Horticultural Build- 
ing, the mountain in 
the dome of which 
should be his master- 
piece. How match- 
lessly he reached the 
summit of his ambition 
is majestically told in 
that varied outline of 


frond and leaf. 

That mountain repre- 
sents aristocratic palms | 
and ferns from million- A Palm Leaf. 
aire conservatories in Boston, Philadelphia, and New York, 
many of which are hundreds of years old, and are valued at 
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thousands of dollars, —the entire collection being worth ex- 
ceeding half a million. There are natives of Mexico, Australia, 


Japan, the 
East Indies, 
Arabia, and 
the Cape of 
Good Hope; 
and among 
these stately 
plants are 
chalets that 
remind one 
of summer 
cottages a- 
long some 
murmuring stream or 
against the slope of 
some picturesque foot- 
hill; miniature cata- 
racts that drop over 
pebbly  artificialities, 
and make as much mel- 
ody sure-enough 
mountain falls; and 
great hanging baskets 
on all sides, as capa- 
cious as chiffoniers. 
All around the base of 

Sago Palm from New South Wales. this mountain are bays 
and cacti, and palms and ferns; and intermingled are oleanders, 
azaleas, cannas, lilacs, hydrangeas, and rhododendrons, in 
gorgeous and magnificent bloom; and nearer the ground are 
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Se carnations and pansies, and 
i » tuberous begonias and lilies 
~ of the valley; and here and 
there are little patches of 
mosses and grasses, and bits 
of creepers and climbers and 
other evidences of artistic 
taste. 
In the northeast curtain 
’ Australia occupies the central por- 
tion, running clear through, and 
it contains many plants that have 
never been seen in this country before, 
among which are eighteen tree ferns 
and ten or twelve immense birds’ nest 
palms, and a curiosity known as the 
‘¢staghorn.” These have all been placed on mounds, which 
have been planted with more than five thousand lilies of the 
valley, tuberous begonias, and grasses of various kinds. 


Staghorn Fern. 


In this curtain is a splendid 
exhibit from Ontario (Can- 
ada), selected from public and 
private conservatories, which 
is valued at $16,000, 
and includes a number 
of rare ferns and palms. 


These were loaned by 
Toronto people, sub- 
stantially, and were 
brought by a special 
train of three cars. In 
this exhibit are a num- 
ber of very beautiful 
crotons and cycads. 

The collection of 
eighty varieties of cac- 
ti, seen in this curtain, °* 
is from Mexico, and Primrose from Japan. 
includes a number of plants that cannot Le found in any 
conservatory of the United States. 

The German collection of rhododendrons and azaleas makes 
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Dwarf Evergreen Tree from Japan. 


a glowing show, as does also the splendid display from Belgium, 


which includes nearly a thousand beautiful plants, among which 
are many azaleas and rhododendrons, and five Arabian bay trees 
ready to burst into bloom. 

At either corner of the northern 
end is a small exhibit of semi-trop- 
ical palms and ferns from Trinidad, 
enlivened by some modest inhabit 
ants of our own country, which 
have been tastefully arranged as a 
bit of embroidery to the space as- 
signed to the contributor from the 
Caribbean Sea. deg 

One of the most curious and most @ 
observed objects of all is the Japan- 
ese garden, which occupies a place 
midway between the Canada and 
Trinidad exhibits, on the east side 


of the northeast curtain. It was in ee 


complete order on the first day of Cactus Blossom. 
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May, and has attracted much attention ever since. The narrow 
paths separate little trees and plants— parterres — that are not 
much bigger than table napkins, and structures that might be 
taken for toys. Even the gardeners who made these were short 
and slender, but they gave a good account of themselves, never- 
theless, and of the work that they were sent here to accomplish. 
Most of the Japanese plants came to Jackson Park all the way 
from Yokohama in chalet-like boxes of salmon-colored cedar 
wood, which were pierced with windows and covered with wire 
net-work. Some of these plants 
suffered much during the voyage, 


and quite a number of them were 


be killed outright; and many others 
\ t". had to go into the nursery, with 
> 


a special note of rec- 
ommendation to the 
doctor incharge. He, 
however, hesitated, 
sey) in view of the delicate 
state of their 

the dificulty 
¢ 
rx of hitting up- 
on the best 
remedy, and 


Japanese Pine. 
therefore declined all responsibility until some Japanese herb 
doctor should arrive; but Mr. Thorpe took many of them 
in charge upon the non-appearance of the herb doctor, and 
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Palm from Ontario. 


slope, and formed of the 
trunks of the fir trees A 
low palisade, in light bam- 
boo work, held together by 
strips of bark, serves as an 


enclosure. Plants of minor § 
value were arranged along © 
this serpentine walk, includ- © 


ing the iris, iaeoigate, and 
pinus paroiflora. 

Then there are modest lit- 
tle Japanese and American 
plants, arranged that 
they may nod at each other, 
while the big dahlias on the 
other side of the palisade 


brought most of 
them into a state 
of convalescence, 
although a few 
were never pro- 
nounced out of 
danger. 

entering 
this miniature 
garden, the vis- 
itor passes up 
a slight decline 
and enters upon 
a gravel walk, on 
either side of 
which are sticks 
of white and 
black bamboo, 
very skillfully 
combined. 


A little further on are 
some steps cut in the shrubby 


Palm and Ferns from New South Wales, 


- 
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me) scemingly look 
down proudly 
upon them. And 
there are beds of 
opbiopogon jab- 
uran and cycads, 
whose bristling 
leaves spread 
strange 
looking stumps, 
and do not at 
first impress one 
with the idea 
that they enjoy 
much vitality. 
The convolvulus 


occupies several 
pots, and may be 
seen climbing 
reeds set apart 
for its special 
behoof. Just 
beyond another 


shrubby embank- 
ment bor- 
Tree Ferns from Australia. ders of exquisite 


blossoms, and here and there nice arrangements of davallia 
bullata. Close by is an admirable collection of lilies, twenty- 
two varieties in all, which embalms the air for many yards 
around with a delightful perfume, not unlike that of the 
scents arising from the flowers of a bouquet of delicate aro- 
matic odors. Among the lilies are the ordinary white, with 
only one or two flowers on the same stem; then there 
is an orange-colored one dotted with black points, and 
a proud-looking beauty with a golden center. And there are 
varieties unknown, which are incomparable for size and beauty. 
Some of these latter are enormous, and each petal is remarkable 
for its red, pink, or violet stripes. But perhaps the clow of the 
ensemble are the dwarf trees for which Japan is famous. By 
what artificial process trees, which if left to themselves would 
have reached a respectable height, have been cut down to the 
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' smallest dimensions, it would be hard to tell. But here they 


are, some so small that they could be held in one’s hand, and 
but few of them quite a yard high,—twisted and distorted 
trunks covered with knobs and warts, and giving life to slender 
branches, which are kept so well within the required limits that 
they are perfect balls of verdure. Most of these stunted trees 
have passed through the hands of many generations of garden- 
ers, for not a few have reached the age of one hundred years 
and more. There are two specimens of the thuya breviramea, 
one of which is more than a century old, but which died on the 
way from San Francisco to Chicago during the terrible snow 
storms of the December preceding. There are others of the 
same family that look vigorous, but are similarly dwarfed, and 
many of them centenarians. There are quite a number of 
dwarfed oaks 
and maples, . 
whose dentic- > 
ulated leaves 
pass through 
every shade © 
of red and yel- | 
low, and re- 
semble those 
of the Amer- 
ican maple 
during the 
latter part of 
autumn. 
There are 
others that 
are curiously 
streaked, and 
still others 
in which the 
foliage has 
jagged edges 
and bears 
marble - like, 
white, red, 
and yellow 
veins. Here 
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Canna. 


best faience, porcelain, and enameled ware. 


is the fuiriteikak- 


. atsura, a very long 


name for a micro- 
scopic climber 
with tapering and 
pointed leaves, 
struggling up a bit 
of light - colored 
wood not much 
bigger than a gi- 
ant’s thumb. The 
utmost care has 
been given to this 
garden, which has 
a little meander- 
ing stream, over 
which are rustic 
bridges and other 
evidences of a 
truly rural scene. 
A large number of 
olea fragrans and 
other Japanese 
plants are in pots, 
which are o: the 


Altogether this Japanese garden is an exact reproduction cf 
many in Tokio, where horticulturists are numerous in view of 


the widely prevalent taste for flowers. 


The following is a complete list of Japanese plants at Jack- 
son Park, most/of which may be seen in the little garden: 


Cycas revoluta, Thunb. 


Rhododendron, indicum sw. 


Pinus Paroiflora. 
Opbiopogon Jaburan. 
Ginkgo biloba L. Conifers. 
Cornus macrophylla. 
Chlorantius brachystachys. 
Davallia bullata. 

Vitis inconstans. 


Chamaerops excelsa, Thunb. 


Iris laeoigate, Fisch. 
Futsia Japonica. 

Larix Leptolepis. 

Clematis florida. 

Andesia Crispa. 
Cinnamunum Louoceirii. 
Cercidiphyllum Japonicum. 
Abies firma. 
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Gardenia florida. Daphne odore. 
Cammelia thiefere. Paeonia albiflora. 
Aucuba Japonica. Daphne Gentswa. 
Dentzia Sieboldiana. Olea squifolium. 
Viburnum odoratissum. Oaesolpunia Sepiarii. 
Punica Granatum. Albizzia Jubris. 

Citrus bigaradia. Cryptromia Japonica. 
Ternstromia Japonica. Cammelia Japonica. 
Podocrapus Nageia R. BR. Podocrapus Macrophy. 
Olea fragrans. Acex Palmatum, Thunb. 


The place of honor seems to be held by Pitcher & Manda, of 
Short Hills, New Jersey, who arrived here on April 20, with a 
special train of fourteen cars of plants, which they had com- 
pletely arranged on their space of 10,000 square feet, around the 
mountain and in the southwest curtain, on the 30th. Including 
their orchids, this exhibit is valued at $50,000, and comprises 
some rare crotons 
and cycads, and 
the largest and 
most valuable col- 
lection of ferns in 
the country. 

First among 
these latter are 
their Australian 
tree ferns, four- 
teen in number, 
ranging from 400 
to 600 years old, 
and very rugged 
and healthy; a 
number of golden 
ferns, brought 
from Peru, singu- 
larly beautiful; a 
crested sword 
fern, known to but 
few, a native of, 
South America; 
golden maiden- 
hair fern, and 
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adiantum Farleyense, a variegated spurt of maiden-hair, very 
scarce ; Pteris Wallichianu, a native of Japan, the largest fern 
in the collection, being nine feet across; Pteris Victoria, named 
after the Queen of England, a native of the East Indies and 
Southern Africa; also a large collection of staghorn and birds’ 
nest ferns from Australia. 

This exhibit contains a Davallia Mooreana, a native of the 
South Pacific Islands, and a Davallia Fijensis, brought in 1860 
from the Fiji Islands; a superb fern known as harefoot; pyra- 
mids of fern asparagus, very pretty and delicate and gauzy; a 
dozen or more crotons, gorgeous in red and yellow, and so sen- 
sitive as to droop and 
look silly at the slightest 
breath of cold air; the 


heliconia aureo  stuata, 
with broad, sweeping 
leaves with golden 
stripes, a noble umbra- 
geous plant standing six 


feet and rising; aspidias- 
tia, vivid in green and 
variegated colors; flower- 
ing anthuriums, in gaudy 
blossoms and opulent fo- 
liage; a large collection of 
flowering genista; nearly 
100 azaleas, massive, of 
glowing red, pink, and 
crimson flowers; about 
the same number of hy- 
drangeas, remarkably fine ones; 84 varieties of pineapple plants; 
150 palms, 32 cyeads, of good ripe age and excellent lineage; 
34 varieties of Norfolk pine, 106 cocoanut palms; some fine 
lots of club moss, of a bluish metallic shade; many varieties of 
dracenas, 18 begonias rex; 100 pelargoniums, brilliant in flower; 
11 marantas, with great luxuriant zebra-striped leaves, and 
nearly 4,000 smaller plants of modest parentage and familiar 
pseudonyms. 

Massachusetts also makes a praiseworthy display in the south- 
eastern curtain, its selections of palms and ferns and cycads 
having been made from well-known Boston gardens and con- 
servatories. 


In the Japanese exhibit. 
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Missouri makes a pretentious display, and exhibits a large 
number of rare and costly plants. 

Illinois has a large exhibit of cycads and palms, and two im- 
mense bays. 

Near by is Texas, with bunches of oleanders and some da- 
turas and other natives of that big state. : 

New Mexico and Arizona show some attractive families of 
cactus, among which are the chulla, Cereus giganteus, century 
plant and meschat, the latter in creamy full bloom. 

Altogether this exhibit of flowering and foliage plants in the 
Horticultural Building is the largest, grandest, and most valua- 
ble that has ever been seen at one time and in one place in the 
world. 


Chicago. Ben C. Truman. 


DAY AND NIGHT 


Die down, O golden day, down to the west; 
Take all thy glory with thee from the earth. 
What comes to man is still of greater worth; 
To man forevermore the night is best. 
With dawn of day there cometh all unrest 
To human hearts; with dawn there cometh dearth 
Of all that deeper thought which had its birth 
In silence, when the soul is not oppressed. 
The holy Night veils all our grosser life; 
It puts aside its woe, its strife debars, 
And makes clear space for some deep inner sense, 
That rises in a grand omnipotence, 
And leads us forth, our souls with feeling rife, 
To silent converse with the silent stars. 
Francis BaRNarD. 
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HAT you, Mazella? Come up ’n’ tell us 
what the doctor said.” 

Mazella slowly climbed the stairs; they 
were steep, and the oilcloth which covered 
them was torn in several places. In the 
upper room three girls were sewing; on the 
walls were pinned paper patterns and fashion 
plates. The dingy carpet was littered with 
scraps, and rolls of material covered table 
and chairs. A completed dress skirt de- 
pended from one of the bed posts. 

Well?” 

‘¢Well, he says I’ve got about six months 
t’ live.” 

‘*Land! An’ you was goin’ t’ be married 
so soon.” 

‘‘T am goin’ t’ be married so soon, ye 

mean, Idy Snyder.” 
“That you, Mazella?” ‘*O, well, ye needn’t get mad; I only 
thought it wasn’t worth while fer such a short time.” 

As Ida talked she kept glancing into the mirror near her. 
Sometimes she would pause and give her bangs an approving 
pat. When she bit off her thread she was careful not to draw 
her mouth to one side. In threading her needle she held it be- 
tween herself and the glass. 

‘«Want yer dress fit Uday ?” 

Yep.” 

‘‘Guess ye’ll not want that summer silk made up now ?” 
one of the other girls asked. 

‘¢ T will then, Delia Fisher, there'll maybe come some real hot 
days in May, ’n’ I'll want it then’ 

‘CEf ye shouldv’t want it I'd buy it off ye then; I’ve always 
liked th’ pattern, ’n’ we’re near th’ same size.” 

‘¢ Does Jim know what the doctor said ?” queried Ida. 
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‘¢ Not ’nless somebody else tole him—he’ll feel awful bad.” 
Mazella spoke complacently, ‘‘ Make th’ waist tight, Idy.” 

As Ida stooped to draw the waist together she flushed crim- 
son. The other girls in the room smiled at each other signifi- 
cantly. Mazella did not see this, but Ida was conscious of it 
without looking. 

Ida glanced at the clock as Mazella left, it was a quarter to 
twelve. She went to the glass and arranged her hair, then _ 
she took off her apron and 
went down stairs. 

««Gone t’ watch 
fer him,” whis- 
pered Delia, ‘‘See 
ef she ain’t, Kate.” 

Ida went out 
and at the 
front . One 
or two young fel- 
lows, on their way 
to dinner, called 
to her without 
stopping. She 
gave each one a 


Ida was the beauty 
of the street and Does Jim know what the doctor said?” queried Ida. 
she knew it. 

Presently a tall young man halted on the other side of the 
gate. Ida was looking in the opposite direction, and affected 
surprise, 

‘‘Watchin’ fer me, Idy ?” 

‘‘ Yep;” she twisted her handkerchief nervously. 

Mazella’s been yere t’day.” 

«« Does she know ?” 

«No; th’ doctor says she can’t live only ’bout six months.” 

Gee whittaker !” 

Well?” 

‘¢ Mebbe ye’d better marry her anyhow ? ” 

‘¢ Hank Ritter’s been yere too, I guess.” 

‘« He aint, then.” 
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‘¢Why’d I better marry her anyhow, then ?” 


‘‘Stupid ! Ain’t she got money in the buildin’ ’sociation ?” - 


‘«’N’es soon es I was hooked ye’d marry Hank Ritter.” 
Ida shook her head: ‘* No I wouldn’t.” 

‘‘Sure?” 

‘Sure. Ye’d better go now, Jim; th’ girls ’ll be comin’ out 
v go t’ dinner.” 

‘¢She needn’t hurry in 
th’ back way ’n’ think we 
ain’t seen her,” Delia ob- 
served to Kate. ain’ta 
goin’ t’ tell that stuck-up 
Mazella Wheeler on her.” 

Mazella and Jim were 


7M married in January, while 

the mill was for 

repairs. Ida Sn¥der and 

her assistants sat up until 

two o’clock the night be- 

fore finishing the wedding 
dress. 

‘¢I don’t like a green 
color fer a weddin’ dress 
myself,” Delia Fisher re- 
marked, as they contem- 
piated the result of their 


labors. 
Mebbe ye’d better marry her anybow?” Why not?” 


It’s unlucky. My mother always says, 


‘Green is forsaken, ’n’ yaller’s forlorn, 
But blue is th’ tenderest color that’s worn.’ 


I tole Mazella Wheeler that.” 

‘¢ What did Mazella say ?” demanded Ida. 

‘¢ Didn’t say nothin’, but Jim, he was there, ’n’ hé got mad.” 
“Oh!” 

Jim and Mazella went at once to their new house, and “ the 
boys” serenaded them with tin horns and kettles,-for Jim was 


very popular. 


The bride had bought the house ei a building associa- 


tion, and furnished it too. 


| 
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‘‘Jim ain’t got nothin’ t’ do ’xcept hang up his hat,” Delia 
remarked at the wedding. 

“*T guess mente "ll do that fer him too ” replied Delia’s 
‘‘steady company.” 

In Mazella’s parlor was a cabinet organ, and a bed which was 
never sleptin. The bed had a lace spread and pillow shams 
which were washed ‘‘every other” week. The organ stool had 
a green crocheted cover, and the rocking chair a crazy patch- 
work cushion. Over the organ hung some ‘‘ preserved ” flowers 
taken from the coffin of Mazella’s mother, and above the mantel 
was a framed photograph of Jim and Mazella, taken on their 
wedding day. Jim was seated in an uneasily easy attitude, and 
Mazella stood beside him with one hand on his shoulder. 

‘‘That picture ’ll be 

a comfort t’ Jim after 
I’m took,” Mazella 
would remark. 

Mazella prided herself 
upon the cleanliness of 
her house; she liked peo- 
ple to say that she 
worked hard. People 
talked a good deal about 
her-— the possessor of 
an incurable disease was 
an important person in 
Mazella’s social world. 
The doctor told her 
that it was an uncom- 
mon disease, too. She : 
was proud of the fact; “i 
it conferred an aristoc- 
racy of suffering upon se | 
her. 

Jim played the flute Jim iii the flutea little .... 
a little; he could get three bars of Annie Rooney, and was al- 
ways trying for the rest of it.. Mazella admired his playing. 
“It’s better’n th’ Opry House Orchestra,” she would say, being 
careful not to clatter the pans and dishes to disturb him. 
When he was tired of playing he generally went out. 

It was Ida Snyder’s custom to stand at the front gate every 
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evening until it grew dark. Once or twice Jim stopped to talk 
with her as of old. 

Somebody told her father this, and one evening he came out 
on the porch in his stocking feet. 

«°S that you, Jim Ryder ?” the old man called. 

‘s Yep.” 

‘Come up yere a min- 
ute. See that arm ?” he 
asked, displaying a huge 
bunch of muscle. 

Ye-es,” 

ye beat it ?” 

no.” 

‘Then ye’d better t’ 
keep away from my front @ 
gate till yekin. You go 
up stairs bed now, 
Idy.” 

Jim stopped no more 
at the gate. 

Ida lost flesh that win- 
ter; she was working too 
hard, she said. Hank 
Ritter began to visit her 
on Monday and Thursday 
evenings; once or twice “See that arm?” he asked. 
they walked out to the cemetery together on Sunday after- 
noons. 

Mazella soon found Jim’s temper an uncertain quantity; he 
wearied of listening to her symptoms, and frequently forgot her 
errands to the drug store. 

The ‘‘ Morning Stars,” Jim’s ‘‘ coterie,” advertised a grand 
ball to be given on Washington’s birthday. Hank Ritter was 
a Morning Star too, and he invited Ida to accompany him to 
the ball. Prizes of an engraved glass water set, and a gold 
scarf pin respectively were offered to the ‘‘ best lady and gent 
waltzers on the floor,” and Hank suggested that they compete 
for it. Ida agreed, and bought a new dress for the occasion. 
Mazella was going too; she brought Ida the waist of her —_ 

= dress pinned up in a towel. ; 


H 
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‘¢T want t’ get ye t’ take up the seams,” she said. 

«¢Sence I’ve had that pain in my breast bone, I ain’t nothin’ 
but skin ’n’ bone.” 

‘¢ Ain’t th’ doctor doin’ ye no good ?” 

‘*No, I guess I’ll change doctors agin. I’ve took seventeen 
bottles o’ one kind o’ his medicine an’ “leven o’ another, ’n’ they 
ain’t done me no more good ’n’ so much spring water.” 

‘¢He’s got a lot o’ testimonials,” Ida remarked, regarding her- 
self in the glass over Mazella’s head.” 

‘I know. You’re lookin’ kind o’ peaked yourself, Idy.” 

Kate touched Delia’s foot with her own; they exchanged 
glances. 

«Think so? I’m goin’ t’ th’ Morning Stars, too, Mazella.” 

‘¢Who with ?” 

‘¢ Hank Ritter.” 

‘¢That so? Jim says he’s awful tough.” 

Delia’s foot came down on Kate’s toes, and Kate stooped 
hastily for her scissors. 

‘‘Jim, ’n’ me are goin’ t’ waltz fer th’ prize.” 

Ida set her lips and made no reply. 

The hall was brilliantly lighted on the occasion of the Morn- 
ing Stars ball, and Flagg’s full orchestra was in attendance. 
Jim was on the floor committee, and wore a blue ribbon pinned 
on his coat. He could not keep his eyes away from Ida; Hank 
Ritter saw this and scowled at him.- Mazella saw it too, as 
she sat among the married women, discussing the merits of 
various kinds of patent medicines, and the poor quality of the 
meat sold at Peffer’s. 

Both Jim and Hank made frequent trips to the saloon down 
stairs. During one of Hank’s absences, Jim asked Ida to dance, 
and she assented. 

‘¢You’n Hank seenis t’ be pretty thick,” he said to her in a 


fierce whisper. 


‘‘ Hank ain’t afraid o’ Pap.” . 

Jim swore roundly, ‘‘It’s your fault; I’m tied now.” 

‘¢Well, don’t look so before people, Jim.” 

‘¢] don’t keer fer people. Are you’n Hank goin’ t’ git mar- 
ried ? ” 

Ida made no reply. 

Are ye?” he almost shook 

Ida was frightened; ‘‘No we ain’t,” she said. 
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Some one going down stairs told Hank that Ida was dancing 

Z with Jim; he came up and 
stood watching them with a 
sullen face. 

When they ceased dancing 
he said to Jim: 

‘<T’ll thank ye t’ let my lady 
alone.” 

‘¢ Wait till she is your lady.” 

They stood scowling at each 
other, half inclined to fight. 

‘*Clear th’ floor fer th’ 
prize waltz,” called out the floor 
manager. 

‘¢Come along ’n’ get a good 
place, Hank,” Ida said. 

She was frightened, but it 
was nice to have them quarrel- 

“‘T’ll thank you to let my lady alone.” ing over her. She looked 
pleased and conscious when they took their places. 

Jim and Mazella were almost opposite them. Jim looked sav- 
age, and Mazella had a crimson spot on either cheek. From 
the first it was evident that victory lay between the two couples, 
and one by one their opponents dropped off, panting. 

Public sympathy was divided: the women hoped Mazella 
would win; the men cheered for Ida. 

The red spots faded from Mazella’s cheeks, and blue shadows 
gathered about the mouth and nostrils; great drops of perspira- 
tion gathered upon the brow. Still she danced on; endurance 
was one of the requirements of victory. Ida was scarcely tired, 
though her partner’s face was apoplectic, and he breathed 
heavily. 

To Mazella it seemed that she must win the prize, or losing 
it, lose everything. She seemed to he lifting a heavy weight 
upon her chest every time she drew her breath; the gas jets 
looked like lights shining through a fog. 

Suddenly she went down like a stone, dragging Jim to his 
knees beside her. ; 

Ida danced on, light as thistledown. 

The music stopped with a crash, and a dense crowd of women 
gathered about Mazella. 
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‘«She’s dead.” 

‘<I told her how it ’ud be.” 

‘«She ain’t dead, give’er air.” 

Raise ’er up.” 

‘‘ No, let ’er lay.” 

Jim walked over to the victorious couple. Ida’s bangs were 


uncurled; she was fanning herself with her handkerchief and 
looking towards Mazella. 


The whiskey had made Jim ugly. 


‘‘Think ye’re smart don’t ye?” he 
sneered to Hank. 

‘Smarter ’n’ you anyhow.” 

Then they clinched, and the next 
moment they were rolling 
about the floor, sometimes 
Jim on top, and sometimes 
Hank. 

When they were sep- 
arated Hank had a 
black eye, a badly bit- 
ten thumb, 
anda patch 
of hair torn 
out. 

im’s 

She went down like astone. . . . _ face was 
bloody, but he was the victor. Ida gave him her handkerchief 
to wipe off the blood. 

They took Mazella home to her bed; she never left it again. 
She talked openly of her misfortunes; sometimes she even for- 
got her ‘‘symptoms” in the other subject, and the rocking chair 
by the bed generally contained a sympathetic visitor in ‘* Dutch 
blue” wrapper and sunbonnet, or black cashmere and brocaded 
wrap. 

One day Mazella sent for Delia Fisher. 

‘¢D’ye still want that summer silk ?” she asked her. 

‘< Yes, but you’ve wore it twicet, an’ I ain’t goin’ t’ pay no 
fancy price.” 

‘«Wait tell you’re asked one. You do es I say, ’n’ I’ll give it 
ye.” 

What is it?” 
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‘Take down th’ things out o’ that wardrobe—there’s th’ 
summer silk with a white petticoat over it; see if there’s any- 
thing in th’ pocket. Well, then, lay it over one o’ th’ parlor 
chairs. Now, git out th’ rest o’ my things. That’s my grave 
clothes in th’ upper bureau drawer.” 

‘¢What’ll I do now ?” 

‘Take ’em all out into th’ yard, so’s I kin see ’n’ burn ’em.” 

‘‘Burn up all them nice things? Ye’re crazy; I won’t do 
it.” 

‘‘Then ye don’t git no summer silk.” 

‘* Why don’t ye make a will ’n’ leave ’em all t’ somebody ?” 

‘‘A married woman can’t make no will in this state ’thout 
her husband’s consent—I know that. I bought ’n’ paid fer 
them close with my own money, ’n’ I ain’t goin’ t’? have Idy 
Snyder wearin’ ’em after I’m dead.” 

dassen’t burn ’em.” 

‘«Then ye don’t git th’ summer silk.” 

Mazella turned her face to the wall. 

Delia went into the next room and tried on the dress; it fitted 
her to a charm. 

She came back with it on. 

‘<T’ll do it,” she said. 

‘‘Hurry up then, ’fore Jim comes.” 

Mazella lay with a smile on her face and watched the gar- 
ments reduced to ashes. Once or twice Delia hesitated over a 
handsome piece, but Mazella’s inexorable eyes made her place 
it upon the pyre. 

Then, with her bundle under her arm, Delia fled out of the 
back gate as Jim came in the front one. 

An hour later Mazella became unconscious. She was sinking 
fast; the end was not far off. 

The house was filled with friends and relations, waiting to 
see her die. . They all wore their best apparel. ‘The women sat 
in groups and talked in whispers of Mazella, and of other inter- 
esting death beds. 

‘¢ She’ll last a while yet,” one woman whispered. 

‘¢ All her folks die hard.” 

‘‘Did ye hear *bout Idy Snyder?” asked another one who 
had just come in. 

‘¢No, what.” 
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‘¢Hank Ritter won’t wait no longer—says she’s got t’? marry 
him now er never. Her pap says she shall; he’s got her locked 
up in her own room now.” 


\ 


It was Ida, with a shawl over her head. 

- Jim, who was sitting in a corner, got up and went out of the 
room. He had heard what was said; his wits were slow and he 
wanted to think. 

It had grown dark, and he paced up and down the little 
garden, secure from prying eyes. 

Suddenly he heard a whisper: 

Jim.” 

‘*Idy — where are ye?” 

‘Hush! come clost t’ th’ fence.” 

It was Ida, with a shawl thrown over her head. 

‘‘Speak low,” she cautioned. ‘‘I clumb down th’ spout. 
Pap ’ud kill me ef he found out; I’ve left a pillow dressed up 
lyin’ on th’ bed.” 
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‘¢Is he tryin’ t? make ye marry Hank ?” 

‘¢ Yes — says he’ll beat me to death ef he ketches me with 
you agin.” 

Jim swore a frightful oath. 

‘«What’ll I do, Jim?” She leaned heavily against the 


* fence. 


Jim put his face close to hers above the barrier. 
‘‘Stand it out, Idy.” 
Their lips met. 
Mazella stirred uneasily in her bed; her eyes opened wide. 
‘¢See em burn,” she whispered. Then she fell back on her 
pillow with a strange sound in her throat. 
Presently the women pulled the sheet over her face. 
Chicago. Exisa ARMSTRONG. 


TOUJOURS FIDELE. 


What though you may have sinned against me, dear; 
There is no anger in my heart for you. 

One kind, repentunt word in tender tone 
Efffaces ali the wrong which you might do. 


When God puts love into a woman’s heart, 
He leaves no room for paltry pride at all. 
Love, you could never wound or hurt me so, 
That I would not return if you should call. 
Grace Luenetre Dawson. 
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HE was troubled, very much troubled. 
The pucker on her smooth young fore- 
head, and the strained look in her dark 
eyes, showed that plainly enough. ~ 

Perched upon a high stool, before her 
neatly kept desk, and opposite a little 
window marked ‘‘ Money Orders,” she 
had used every available moment upon her 
report, and it refused to balance. 

In the fourteen months of her public 
service, she had never made a mistake, and 
her reports were always ready promptly, 
with no deficiencies. She was proud of f 
her position, and proud of her ability to } 
deserve it; so this error bothered her more 
than she would have admitted. 

Margaret Fleming came out of the postmaster’s private 
office and, on the way to her own desk at the stamp window, 
stopped. 

‘¢ Marian,” she whispered, ‘‘ Mr. Seger’s here.” 

‘¢Mr. Seger ?” wonderingly. 
; ‘¢ Yes, the chief inspector from San Francisco.” 

!” apprehensively. 

‘Hughie sent for me, and when I went in I think they 
didn’t notice me; at any rate, while I was waiting for his maj- 
esty to address me, I heard Mr. Seger say: ‘Well, I'd go 
slow on the change, Mr. Hughes; it might not be as popular as 
you think. Your money order department is one of the best 
managed in my whole division, and is the only part of your 
office that hasn’t given my men more or less trouble.’ Score 
one for you, dear. Hughie didn’t seem a bit pleased, and 
takes the credit all to himself as usual. They had been argu- 
ing. I didn’t quite get the drift, but something’s crooked, and 
I’m going to keep my eyes open.” 
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The warning fell upon indifferent ears, for Marian was alive 
to only the present emergency. 

‘« Will we have inspection ?” she asked. 

‘Yes, they sent for me toseeif we were ready. My report 
isn’t even begun, but I braved it out, and told them I thought 
we could be. Mr. Seger is in a hurry, it seems; intends leay- 
ing on the ‘ Queen’ to-morrow for Alaska, to establish some 
new post-offices up there. Wish I might take the trip” She 
passed on with a sigh; her pale face looked as though she 
needed it. 

Marian turned to the column of figures, more troubled than 
ever; she worked faithfully, but to no 
purpose. She pushed the sheet away 
from her at last, the figures all blurred, 
i), and seeming to dance jubilantly before 
| her anxious eyes. 

y Some one darkened the little window. 
y i She looked up alert and ready to serve. 

‘ Something in the strong, tanned face 
™ attracted her, and the two stared at each 
other one breathless instant; then the 
girl’s business training came to her aid. 

‘‘What can I do for you?” she 

asked, smiling. 
“ Marion, Mr. Seger’s here.” The man started, a sudden emotion 
flushing his face, and awkwardly removed his hat; then diving 
down into his trousers’ pocket, produced a handful of eee 
coins, and placed them on the window ledge. 

‘¢T want to send this away, please.” 

‘¢ Will you have a money order?” Marian asked, drawing 
the bluish blanks toward her. Glancing up she divined the 
look on the man’s face. 

«¢ These are filled and signed, and then put in with a letter to 
the person for whom the money is intended, and they present 
and collect at their post-office.” 

He shook his head. 7 

‘¢No, I want to just send the money. Isn’t there a way to 
do that ? Have been sending checks, but they’re troublesome 
—no bank at the place you know, and no express either; so I 
thought I’d try sending it registered.” 

She caught his idea, and taking the five bright ten-dolier gold 
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pieces, wrapped and tied them carefully, placed them in a 
blank envelope and sealed it. 
Now,” she said, ‘‘ please write the address.” 

He hesitated. 

‘Pll do it, if you wish.” He nodded assent, and pushed the 

package toward her. Waiting with suspended pen, she looked 
up to find his eyes resting upon her, curiously puzzled. 
- $¢Tts for Mrs. Terza Ellison, Northfield, Conn.,” he stam- 
mered. ‘‘It’s my mother. She’s getting very old, and I think 
maybe the shiners ’ll please her—she don’t take kindly to 
checks.” 

She nodded understandingly, in answer to his explanatory 
speech. 

‘¢ And who sends it ? That must go on too.” 

‘Oh, it’s from David Ellison, Rainier, 
Wash. Anything else?” 

‘©Yes, sir. Wait a moment; I must 
give you a receipt.” 

She raised the lid of her desk, to get a FE 
suitable blank. Lying loosely in the 
drawer, having apparently slipped from 
some orderly place or other, was a small 
memorandum, which she caught up quickly, 
for it was the key to the error in her re- 
port, and David Ellison wondered what 
there was about the proceeding to make her 
look so pleased. 

She filled and handed him the receipt. 
He took it. 

there anything else ?” 

‘Nothing. I'll see it gets out by the * I'll do it, if you wish.” 
first. mail.” 

‘¢Thank you.” 

He did not move, but stood there silently, until she looked 
up questioningly and a little surprised. Just then another 
applicant claimed her attention. 

‘¢Good morning,” said Ellison, gravely, replacing his hat as 
he walked away. Her eyes followed him. She saw he was 
tall, broad-shouldered, and roughly dressed, but carried his 
head proudly, and walked with the air of a man who had fought 
for success'and won it. 
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The day proved a very busy one. 

She did not get time to correct her statement until late in 
‘the afternoon, but just-as she had finished and laid it aside, 
with a little complacent sigh of satisfaction, she looked up and 
saw a young man staring at her, with an intent, half curious 
gaze. She felt the strength and attractiveness of the frank, 
open face, rather than saw it, and her eyes dropped. With a 
half-muttered apology he turned and disappeared down the cor- 
ridor. She looked after him, interested. : 


Another pair of eyes followed the alert, young figure; grave, 
steadfast, resolute grey eyes, holding in 
their depths something of world weariness 
—and for the first time in his life David 
Ellison distinctly envied youth its youth — 
' a swift, sharp pain shot through his heart. 
He felt old and tired. 

Marian recognized the old man; for to 
> her young eyes he was old—there is such 

Wj...» a yawning gulf between nineteen and forty- 
mi), five. He turned finally to her. 


reach Northfield,” he said; ‘*I’d like to 
know the day mother gets it.” 

‘¢ Waita moment, I’llsee;” slipping down 
from her stool, she went out into the dis- 
tributing room. He had sent that amount 
for years, to the white-haired old mother, 
living in her cottage in the little eastern 
A young man staring ather. town, and knew about when it would be 
received before he had returned; but Marian’s face and voice 
seemed in a vague, uncertain way to belong somewhere in his 
life, and he was.groping blindly for what it was back in his 
past that she recalled. 

She came presently with his answer, and he had to move 
away, as there were others waiting. 


He went direct to the docks, and was soon skimming up the © 


sound in his trim steam launch to Ellison’s Point, where he 
was getting a logging camp into smooth running order, the 
fourth he had opened this season. ‘‘If you want a thing well 
done, do it yourself,” was a maxim in which he had firm faith, 
and to which he believed he owed the measure of success that 


‘<I forgot to ask when that money would 
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had come to him. So he spent a great deal of time in his camps, 
watching his various interests—shrewd at a bargain, but just 
and generous. That was the unanimous verdict of his loggers, 
at least, and every old settler knew that David Ellison’s word 
was as good as his note, and that his note was good for many 
thousands. 

The moon was high and full when he landed and found his 
way up the trail to the camp. The eb 
few men who had not already rolled into ‘a 
their bunks, were lounging around a 
bonfire, for the fog came up chill and / Ay# 
penetrating these early spring evenings. Wg 

Ellison had always taken a keen in- | | 
terest in his camps, priding himself 
upon having the best food and accommo- VR 


dations for his men, of any one on the. 4 ; 
sound, and consequently having the 
steadiest, best workmen; but in the 
fitful light of the fire they seemed an 
ugly, brutal lot, and when one of them 
uttered an oath, followed by a coarse 
guffaw, he was conscious of positive 
repulsion, where ordinarily he would 
have been indifferent. He had no word 


His eyes followed the alert 
young figure. 
of greeting as he passed them on his way to his cabin, which 


was a little apart. The men looked at one another, and 
stretched their tired limbs. 


‘¢ Something’s wrong with the boss,” said he who had just 
laughed, ‘‘ and we’ll catch hell to-morrow. Let’s turn in.” 

Ten minutes afterward the fire was scattered and deserted. 

David Ellison pushed open the door of his cabin. It banged 
noisily back, creaking dismally on its hinges; he looked in, 
taking a survey of what he was wont to consider comfortable 
quarters, but even the moonlight could not soften the hardness, 
the rudeness, and the lonesomeness of it to-night. 

He leaned against the door jamb, folded his arms, and looked 
contemptuously at what had been the nearest approach to a 
home he had ever possessed since leaving his mother’s cottage, 
twenty years before. i 

Much of his time, especially of late years, had been spent in 
hotels and in rough camps alike, and yet he had conceived a 
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certain fondness for this cabin. It belonged to him, and was in 
some sense a home; but to-night it was disappointing. The 
ghosts of dead memories were beginning to stir; he was rest- 
less and unhappy. 

He strolled moodily to the fire, and poked it into a ruddy 
blaze; accustomed as he was to holding himself thoroughly in 
check, to-night’s mood was angrily resented. Finally he sat 
down on a log, his elbows on his knees, his face in his hands, 
and stared into the fire, immovable, until it burned low and- 
then went out. He rose, stretched himself, and went over 
to his cabin. ‘‘ Work will cure me,” he said. ‘It always has, 
and it will this time. 
I’m a successful man, 
rich and influential.” 

As he lay down, he 
looked up at the moon, 
fast westering. 

‘¢T wonder if the lilacs 
are abloom at mother’s 
yet,” he murmured, and 
thinking of that far- 
| away boyhood’s home, 

he watched the moon- 
light flicker through the 
window. Out in the 
dark, under the shadows 
of the tall, sombre trees, 
some one began singing. 
~ It was Ned Burroughs, a 
rollicking, happy-go- 

An ugly, brutal lot. . . . lucky young fellow, pos- 
sessed of a beautiful voice, clear and resonant. The words 
came to Ellison’s ears — 
‘¢ My love is like a red, red rose, 
Oh, a red, red rose is she.” 

He turned away. ‘*A red, red rose,” he whispered, and 
again wondered if the lilacs were abloom. ‘‘A red, red rose.” 
It took him back so very many years, when he was young and 
poor, but a king; just as hopeful, jugt as eager as the young 
fellow singing out there, and happier, because then he had her 
love. His red, red rose he had often called her, for she had 
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such glorious eyes, and such brilliant color; even now he could 
see her glowing face. 

Leave old age to its loneliness! 

O, David Ellison, Love mocks at you, and you do not know 
his voice! A 

With hard work the oF 
days passed, until time to 
again send the usual remit- 
tance, and look after his 
city affairs. 

It was rather early in the 
afternoon when he started 
for the office. He had dog- 
gedly attended to every 
other bit of business first, “Z 
but all the while anticipat- pf 
ing the pleasant greeting 72% 
and the willing courtesy of 
the young girl at the mon- . 
ey-order window. As he 
climbed the hill, and turned He poked the fire into a rmddy glow. 
the corner toward the entrance, he began feeling old and awk- 
ward, and deciding that it was his dark flannel shirt and rough 
clothes which made him feel ill at ease, he half stopped’ in 
front of a furnishing store, but turned away flushing at his own 
vanity. ‘‘There’s no fool like an old fool,” he quoted, with 
an embarrassed laugh, and strode on to finish his errand. 

He found her at her post, pleasant and busy, and was glad 
that when his turn came there was no one else waiting. 

‘¢Good day,” he said. 

She answered, looking up and groping in her memory for his 
identification. 

‘¢ Mother was so pleased with her shiners that I have brought 
some more,” pushing the coins toward her 

‘¢QOh, it’s Mr. Ellison,” she said, on sure ground now. ‘‘ Then 
you heard from them.” 

«¢ Yes, and she was just as pleased as a child.” 

‘¢ That’s nice.” The busy fingers worked rapidly at the task, 
and finishéd all too soon teo suit the waiting man. 

She had to ask the address again. Presently she handed him 
the receipt, and he felt he was dismissed; but no one else com- 
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ing to demand her services, he lingered, looking alternately at 
the proud, young face, with its dark eyes, and a red rose fast- 
ened to her white dress that reminded him of Ned Burroughs’ 
‘song. 

‘«That’s a pretty rose,” he said. 

She glanced down at the blossom, then up to the eyes iicleding 
so wistfully at it. 

‘< Yes,” she answered brightly, ‘‘a red rose is my favorite 


flower, and mother’s too. She always wears one, when we can — 


afford them.” 
‘‘ They oughtn’t to be dear in Washington.” 
‘No, that’s one thing I like about it out here. You see 


we've only been out a short time, one summer and two rainy | 


seasons,” shrugging her shoulders and puckering up her face 
ludicrously at the remembrance of the latter. ‘‘ But every one 
can have flowers; they grow so easily, and bloom so long. Last 
season we had roses until almost Thanksgiving out in the yard, 
but no red ones,” sighing. 

‘‘ There used to be a rosebush like that at the south end of 
the porch at mother’s, and lilacs at the other end, and sweet 
honeysucklein between. I wonder if they’re in blossom now ?” 

He was looking at the rose as he spoke, and a touch of 
heimweh crept into his eyes and voice. : 

The young girl hesitated an instant, then, with a shy blush, 
unfastened the rose and laid it in his hand. 

His eyes met hers, glowing with her generous impulse. 

‘¢Thank you,” he said simply, and took it. 

His soul stirred. It too was touched by the beautiful act, 
and glad to be understood. 

‘¢ What is your name ?” he asked abruptly. 

Marian King.” 

‘¢ Mary King,” ignoring the aristocratic final syllable. «It 
ought to be Molly, to go with the rose.” 

‘¢ That’s my mother’s name,” smiling, ‘‘ and they called me 
that when I was a little girl.” 

A woman came up to the window then, and he moved away. 

‘¢ Good-by,” he said, and watched her turn to her next duty. 

Then he went away — the red rose held awkwardly but ten- 
derly in his big, rough fingers — went out into the sunshine, and 
stared blankly around. There, in the broad daylight, among 


the busy, moving throng of a rushing city, the dead had been 
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A practical resting-place for so sweet a talisman , , 


\ 
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resurrected. The rose resting under the curved chin, the flush 
on the round cheek, the warm sympathy that shone in her dark 
eyes, and the touch of her slender fingers, had brought it all 
-... back. He knew now why she had per- 

plexed him that first time, and the knowl- 
edge thrilled through him as an electric 
current. Some trick of voice or manner 


sweet, dear love of his life. He was 
face to face again with the lost treasure 
of his strong young manhood, with all 
its tenderness, and all of its bitter treach- 
ery. He strode straight to his hotel, 
and when once there, safe in the solitude 
of his own room, he threw himself on a 
couch and crushed the rose against his 
stern set lips. He lay like one stricken 
with palsy, so tense and still, his face 
He said “That's a pretty rose "fed and stony under the strong sweep 
of his passion. A sob burst from him, and he writhed indumb 
brute agony, every breath seeming to cut like knives. He had 
no sense cf the time he lay there, how many minutes or hours 
— time was annihilated by suffering. He only knew the old 
battle was to be fought over again, the battle in which he had 
pitted wealth and influence and success against love, and in 
which he had been worsted. Getting up at last, he walked 
wearily to the window. He opened his hand; there was blood 
on it—a thorn had pierced the flesh, and he had not felt the 
pain. 
Smiling dismally, he turned back into the room —the crushed 
rose lay at his feet. He stooped, picked it up, and kissed it. 
‘¢ God bless her,” he said under his breath; then he drew from 
an inner pocket his personal account book, and spread it out 
carefully between the leaves. A very practical resting place 
‘for so sweet a talisman, but then David Ellison was a thoroughly 
practical man. Five minutes after he was striding down the 
street toward the docks, but he stopped at two places, as a re- 
sult of which in ten days David Ellison would have a new suit 
of the latest cut and finish; and that afternoon Miss King re- 
ceived a large box of superb red roses, with a note: 


she had that resembled her—the one 
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‘¢Miss Kine:—It was selfish of me to take your rose. Let 

me repay in some small measure your kindness. 

‘¢Davip EL.ison.” 

. But when he got down to the docks, he felt more certain of 
himself. They were Ais, that launch was his, the men working 
about were paid by him—all tangible and comforting evi- 
dences of his right to be envied by his fellow-men. He had 
made a deal that day in timber lands that had netted him twenty 
thousand dollars, and all the way up the sound he forced him- 
self to be interested in numerous calculations he made at the 
writing table in his cabin. 

They landed in the same cove, at the foot of the same trail, 
and he climbed it again to the camp. After eating ‘the excel- 
lent supper prepared by the Chinese cook, he felt more certain 
than ever of his own approval, and partially inspected the 
camp, and listened to various reports from the foreman. 

It was not until the moon was quite high that he went to his 
own cabin, and back to loneliness. He took out the rose and 
laid it on the table. His eyes filled with tears; throwing his 
arms out over the flower, he buried his face in them and gave 
himself up to the luxury of grief. He had been headstrong 
and passionate in those far off young days, but he had loved sweet 
Mollie Weston with a fervent, honest love. They had been so 
very happy — poor as poverty, both of them, but rich in love’s 
illusions. They had quarreled over some trifle, and he had left 
the town, angry and defiant, vowing never to return. In six 
months he was back again, ready to ask her forgiveness, to find 
she had gone, almost immediately after his departure, to Fall 
River, to work in the factories. 
He traced her in Fall River, and 
learned that she had married but / 
ten days before and gone to Kan- 4% 
sas. He did not ask for particu- (7m 
lars —the bare fact was enough; yy —_ 
he was too angry to care, and hurt 
and indignant at what he chose +. oe 
to call her treachery. She might have waited, he thought, for 
she certainly knew he would come back. For something better 
to do, he had come to the Far West, determined to win wealth 
and position, that he might some day flaunt them in her face 
and be envied. It had taken him the greater part of twenty 
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years, but to-night the stake he had set for himself in those 
early days lay far behind him, and in that time the original pur- 
pose had gradually lost its charm before the greater fascination 
of money getting for money’s sake. Yet no other love had 
ever warmed his cold, suspicious heart. That one bitter-sweet 
remembrance was all he had of life’s dearest possibilities. 

He got up at last, and shook himself, as some strong animal 
will when in mortal pain. He threw out his arms beseech- 
ingly. ‘Mollie,’ he sobbed, ‘my lost love, come back to 
me!” He did not say, with his old arrogance, ‘¢‘ Work will 


cure, me” this time. The shock had been too unexpected and. 


severe for. him to react from it so readily. He only sobbed 
again, passionately, entreatingly — ‘‘ Mollie, forgive! Come 
back to me!” 

Rich David Ellison! Rich in bank stock, in lands, in influ- 
ence, in money ! 

Poor David Ellison! Lacking love, and faith, and home, 
and heart’s ease ! 

[ Zo be concluded in our next issue. | 


Fair Haven, Wash. C. E. Carnovun. 


MASTER AND MAN 


In this queer sea of Life, 
There are big and little fishes; 
Half the world dines, 
And the others wash the dishes. 
New York... . Howarp Hatt. 
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‘«Have I the honor of addressing Doctor Du- 
val?” said a not particularly harmonious voice, 
speaking close to my elbow. - 

I raised my eyes from the book I was reading, 
that night, seated in my cosy little study, the first | + 
‘‘den” of my own my slender resources as a i 
physician but recently in possession of his sheep- @ 
skin had allowed me to secure and furnish with 
bachelor fixtures of unaffected simplicity. 

The owner of the voice displeased me at first 
sight, while he stood in the doorway bowing 
low in true Parisian fashion, and holding in his 
hands a piece of headgear that had seen better 
days. 

The man looked seedy and hardly clean in his 
suit of clothes of pretentious cut and pattern. 
His face bore the unmistakable marks of habitual 
dissipation, mixed with an expression of low cun- 
ning that stamped him as some sort of blackleg 
or contemptible adventurer. My welcome was Bm 
therefore curt and to the point. } 
‘¢T am engaged, sir,” I said, not moving from 
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my seat, ‘‘and if you are not in need of my professional ser- 
vices, I should thank you not to disturb me.” 

But the newcomer, unabashed like most men of his ilk, only 
came closer to me, and began fumbling in his side-pocket, as if 
in search of a card or identification paper. I felt sure that he 
was about pulling out some sort of blanket endorsement of a 
vague tenor or dubious origin, and I was just lifting my hand 
to wave out of my presence this ill-disguised and uninteresting 
beggar, when the fellow said, handing me his card: 

‘¢It is I, sir, who am here professionally.” 

The pasteboard, greasy and ill-printed, bore a business an- 
nouncement stating that my visitor belonged to that class of so- 
called ‘private detectives” one is so apt to consider as black- 
mailers of the worst description. With the card, however, he 
handed me a letter, addressed to me personally and signed by a 
gentleman of standing and repatation, whom I was honored * 
call my friend. 

A glance over the short note sufficed to prove to me the gen- 
uineness of the communication. I motioned the bearer to a 
seat, and following the instruction contained in this unexpected 
message I asked him to state explicitly the purpose of his call. 

My evident distrust seemed to deprive the fellow of most 
of his habitual brazenness, for he stammered with visible em- 
barrassment: 

‘¢My firm, Blochard and Souillon, whom you may. have 
heard spoken of, Doctor [I had, and spoken of in terms that 
could hardly be more scathing], my firm, I say, is often en- 
trusted with many a painful task — for instance, we are asked 
to watch over certain persons whom their family suspects of — 
or we are requested to trace the whereabouts of parties that 
have vanished mysteriously —” 

‘‘Please come to the point, sir,” I interrupted, rather 
brusquely. 

Realizing that he was about receiving his dismissal, the 
_ «¢detective” told me his tale in a few sharp, unvarnished words, 
and a wretchedly sad tale it was for the unfortunate pamity 
whose interests he was supposed to represent. 


‘¢The nephew and namesake of Mr. D.., the gentleman . 


whose letter of introduction I just handed vehi has disappeared 
from his usual haunts, about ten days ago, and his parents 
know of no cause whatever why he should thus desert his home 
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and friends. I have been called upon to undertake to find 
him, for his people shrink from the idea of calling the official 
police to investigate the matter. I have been hard at work, 
day and night, visiting hotels of high and low degree, all to no 
avail — I may even add that I have gone every morning and 
every afternoon to the morgue. But I am still without a clue, 
even the shadow of aclue. Now, Doctor, I have been told that 
the gentleman we are looking for consulted you but a few days 
before his disappearance. The trouble concerning which he 
asked your professional advice may explain his strange conduct. 
The information you may give me constitutes probably the last 
hope of an afflicted family —” 

The man actually attempted to appear moved by the sad 
story he was thus relating. His face, however, reflected no 
sincere emotion save that of greed: he had doubtless been prom- 
ised a bountiful reward in.case of success. 

Unfortunately for him, and for all concerned, I had only 
surmises to furnish, and no facts sufficiently positive to base new 
researches upon. And those surmises I did not care to impart 
to the fellow. A few non-committal words of reply freed me 
from his undesirable presence. But the same evening I drove 
to the home of the desolate parents. Just as I was reaching the 
door, an ambulance wagon was bringing to the horror-stricken 
father and mother the corpse, already stiff and cold, of their 
son, their only and adored child. My surmises, alas, had proved 
but too true: fully twelve hours ago, death had claimed its own. 

The young man, jilted a few months earlier by the only 
woman he had ever cared for, had succeeded in drowning his 
grief by means of ether, first satisfied with inhaling its fumes, 
little by little conquered by an invincible and growing appetite 
for the pungent liquid, until he quaffed larger and larger quan- 
tities of this poisonous compound of sulphuric acid and alcohol. 
Finally, during one of these debauches he indulged in, all by 
himself, within the walls of some fifth-class hotel room, an 
overdose of the drug had lulled him into eternal sleep, and 
plunged his loving parents into a never-to-be-solaced sorrow. 

During the only professional call the unfortunate victim of 
this fatal infatuation had ever paid me, I had thought I recog- 
nized in him the symptoms of this disastrous mania, which I 
had had occasion to study both in recent medical reviews and 
‘sin the flesh,” during a protracted visit in Ireland, undertaken 
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afew months ago. Thus the detective’s call had not found 
me entirely unprepared for the startling and tragic climax I was 
to be the witness of. | 

Toward the end of last century, after the discovery by 
Humphrey Davis of the exhilarating properties of the protoxyde 
of nitrogen, it became quite the fashion among medical students 
to indulge, once in a while, in regular intoxicating sprees, with 
sulphuric ether as sole beverage. Even physicians and scien- 
tists of repute became slaves to the ether habit or etheromania. 
They say that the famous surgeon Briquet, and the chemist 
Rouelle, would drink daily as much as one pint of the drug. 

Later, during what is called the ‘* Romantic Period” of 
French literature, ¢. e. between 1825 and 41840, the young 
phalanx of ultra-imaginative writers took a liking to those 
‘‘artificial paradises” — as Baudelaire called them — that 
could be so cheaply procured with a few ounces of the strong- 
smelling liquid. But it had a powerful competitor in the 
Oriental intoxicant, hasheesh, the extract of Indian hemp, to 
which we are indebted for the formidable word assassin. Du- 
mas, Hugo, Balzac are said to have been hasheesh smokers or 
drinkers, but not to excess, and simply for the purpose of fully 
investigating its strange effects. 

To-day etheromania is doing its best to reconquer its. lost 
prestige, and to lure more and more victims within the meshes 
of its enchantments. It proceeds to the conquest of its future 
victims very much in the style of its more popular competitor 
morphinomania, and before growing into a full-fledged vice, 
soon to destroy in its votaries physical, mental and moral vigor, 
it pretends to simply soothe for a time the pains of the body or 
the troubles of the soul. ~ 


To drive away a persistent head-ache, or, to quiet the restless- 
ness of an over-wrought nervous system, the family physician 


has no hesitation to suggest the inhaling of ether fumes. The 
results are so thoroughly effective that the patient grows grad- 
ually attached to the subtle agent that secures him relief, rest 
and a delightful feeling of momentary oblivion. The dose is 
increased; to the benumbness are added dreams of the most 
alluring nature; it is increased still more, until the fumes fail- 
ing to produce rapidly enough the craved-for effects, spoonfuls 
and even glassfuls of the drug are greedily swallowed. By that 
time, long before that time rather, the patient has ceased to 
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confide in his family physician, but has contracted the habit of 
secret deceitfulness which is the dominant characteristic of all 
self-indulgences. 

A scientist, M. Sauvet, bent upon experimenting on his 
own person the phenomena connected with the etheric intoxica- 
tion, writes about it as follows; he had iy submitted himself 
to a four-minute inhalation: 

‘‘At first,” he writes, ‘‘I felt a sudden sharpening of the 
power of memory; utterly forgotten facts and details came back 
to me with a vividness well-vigh incredible. A friend whom I 
kept in the room as a witness of the experiment, now pinched 
me black and blue without causing me the least pain. A minute 
later I felt I was entering the realm of delirium; a waltz sings 
in my ears, so entrancingly clear that I begin dancing round the 
room, hugging a chair as my partner. My eyes see living 
human beings in every design of carpet and wall-paper; now I 
am gazing upon the distinct outlines of a little black woman, lei- 
surely walking up and down the piano at the further end of the 
room. Then the excitement grows fast and almost furious. At 
the end of twenty minutes, the intoxication caused by these two 
hundred and forty seconds of inhalation of etheric vapors van- 
ishes and leaves behind it, with a strange weariness and almost 
stupor, the impression of an exquisite dream —” 

Of course, this ‘impression of exquisite dreams,” is the ter- 
rible allurement that brings the etheromaniac back to the fatal 
bottle and changes a passing fancy into an unconquerable pos- 
session. 

England and more especially Ireland are the countries where 
the ether mania counts the greatest number of devotees and 
victims. It has often been said — and even written in reputable 
periodicals — that the efforts of the temperance organizations 
had driven many an habitual drunkard, honestly desirous of doing 
away with his craving for alcohol, to the gradual consumption of 
larger and larger quantities of ether. It is a fact that London 
and Dublin contain a number of ether-houses, and that even in 
the vicinity of popular racing tracks such resorts are found in 
full blast. 

The inhabitants of Draperstown, in the County of London- 
derry, have been known for years as confirmed ether drinkers. 
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Richardson describes as follows the practice that obtains most 
usually among these drunkards of a new category: 

‘¢ The etheromaniac begins by drinking a swallow or two of 
cold water, so as to drive from the mouth any foreign taste 
Then he drinks from 8 to 16 grains of the drug, a second swal- 
low of water follows; the purpose heing to prevent the rapid 
volatilization of the precious liquor and the consequent weaken- 
ing of its effect. The above dose is sometimes absorbed as often 
as six times in one day, giving a total of 96 grains of sulphuric 
ether. The intoxication thus obtained is very similar in its symp 
toms to that produced by alcohol; only it reaches a climax in 
much less time and vanishes almost at once. At first the ethero- 
maniac under the influence of the drug grows awfully jolly, 
talkative, sentimental. He would impart to the listener every 
secret his soul harbors and every detail of his private business. 
In the second period, the excitement grows dangerously near 
the frontier of momentary insanity. Then suddenly a collapse 
takes place, and a heavy sleep follows the return to a sober 
understanding of things.” 

The etheromaniacs — as I said above — have to hide with 
extreme care the vice they give themselves up to whenever 
fairly safe from detection. The pungent odor of the drug 
forces them to seek places where their friends can not find them 
easily and remonstrate with them. Thus left entirely to them- 
selves they rapidly. increase the dose and give to their nervous 
system a series of shocks that are not long shattering it beyond 
allremedy. Some of them, under the influence of the drug, com- 
mit crimes that cause their arrest and conviction; or dissipate 
their private fortune with the same recklessness that induces 
them to throw to the winds their health and often their reason. 
In many cases the life of an etheromaniac ends in shame as well 
as in unutterable sorrow for those who Jove him. 

Etheromaniacs of a milder type, wise enough to keep their 
passion within bounds, invariably lose their appetite, grow thin 
and restless, are afflicted with insomnia, with trembling of the 
limbs, with failing of sight and hearing. They cease to care 
for either their profession or their friends, become morose and 
capricious in their temper: in a word, lose the very taste of life 
outside of the ‘artificial paradise” they have created for them- 
selves at the expense of all that is noble, manly and respected. 

Paris. Dr. ALEXANDER GUERIN. 
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CHAPTER III 


MARIA Quirles was an 

independent, easy-go- 

ing, rather winsome in 

gether comfortable in 

| longed to the type 


} that modern social con- 
a, | | ditions are fast elimi- 
nating,— the amiable, 
slow, contented crea- 
| ture, that strikes root 
} in the environment to 
which she is born, and 
never knows an impulse of rebellion. She made, with her 
mother, an instance of reversed heredities, for Mrs. Quirles was 
in her main features a modern woman. She was a being whom 
nature, in an extravagant mood, had endowed with sensation, 
and whom destiny had set in the most sterile conditions. She 
was plain and unattractive, but her plainness could not affect 
her emotional organism. She was, with it all, far past the 
noontide of her years; and the world, by some tyranny of opin- 
ion, holds love the prerogative of youth. We have all known 
these women, the jest of fate. They are ever the sport and by- 
word of a community that sees no pathos behind the humor. 
The early death of her husband had cut Mrs. Quirles off 
from the one male object upon’ whom she could expend this 
fiery fervor of her affection; and, unfortunately, no other man 
had ever come to seek his vacant place. She was alone with 
her fervid heart, that yearned forever, and forever was denied. 
It is a social fiat, as imperious as it is arbitrary, that man only 
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shall woo. It has made of woman a creature wily and subtle as 
the serpent, who, for the momentous conquest of a mate, has only 


the intangible weapon of her personality. 
And her eyes must be her lure, and her 
voice must be hersnare. But woe to the 
woman whose arts are unmasked. The 
modern man, a veritable dog: in the 
manger, neither permits woman _ to 
court, nor with any salutary vigor will 
he prosecute the business himself. 

In the good old days, when our fore- 
fathers, half brute, half human, con- 
tested food with the bear and the big- 
nosed rhinoceros, that were his com- 
patriot and companion, the sex was more forceful. Why not? 
In his thumb lay the hope of the world. Then woman had her 
meed of attention. Then she was courted with befitting zeal. 
Such mind as the times allowed man had, and what he had he 
possessed. His one life-work was warring with the other 
beasts of prey for subsistence; his one perennial diversion, mate 
seeking. Oh, those halcyon, Pliocene days!— when the race 
ate with flint knives, dressed in necklaces of shell, used an ant- 
ler for a dagger, fought the hyena for a corner of the common 
cave, and took its outing in packs. Those were the times when 
man did the wooing, and would not be gainsaid. For the 
would-be-lord equipped himself with a stick, in whose end he 
could fit the pointed stone, and then singling out some maid 
whose retreating brow made her fair unto his eyes, he set him- 
self to the chase. And woman was fleet of foot in those pre- 
glacial days. A necklace, though perhaps scanty as attire, does 
not cramp the motion, and incidental retreats before the saber- 
toothed lion, the festive hippopotamus, and the over-grown 
mastodon, had taught her to pick up her feet with celerity. So, 
when the Pliocene man looked to this backward - browed maid, 
who was the beauty of the pack, she, wily even now, when her 
thumb had not yet lost the crook of her yesterday’s tree climb- 
ing, took to the open stretches, and left him to pursue. And 
he, with the hunting instinct keen as his appetite, darted 
after, and all the relatives leaped forth to chase the other wild 
beasts from the game. So the two had a straight path and an 
open field for their wooing. Oh, the maid with her bonny 


. . Alone with fervid heart. . 
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bronze feet, and the man with his persuasive sling! By hill, 
by dale, he hunted her, taking her now in the hip, now in the 
tinted ear, with flying missile. At each dent the coyness weak- 
ened visibly in the retreating fair, and when her anatomy had 
been satisfactorily riddled, she was either dead or a convert to 
the sentiments of her master. 

Woman’s golden age is of the past. It is gone with the 
pterodactyl, the megatherium, the plaintive dodo. Man goes 
to-day on stiller hunts, and he takes his game in a money bag. 

Mrs. Quirles lived in our modern era, when man’s diversions 
are so many that love-making is but a passing incident. 

In medieval times a discussion arose to determine how many 
angels could bask at the same moment upon a needle’s point. 
One wonders to-day how many angels do perch and balance at 
the same moment upon the nice point of a modern man’s fancy. 
And with what smiling bonhommie he tips the fair things off 
before one has had the fortune to become impaled! 

Plain Mrs. Quirles, looking aslant into the blinking eyes of 
old age, had long since outlined to herself the situation. 

‘<If I’m to be fished for,” shesaid, ‘‘ and landed upon thealtar 
of matrimony, I must supply the rod myself, and the hook, and 
all the tackle. I must stick on the bait, yes, and open my 
mouth wide, and nab it. And then”, she added pathetically, 
‘¢ like as not, the man ’ll drop the pole, and make off and leave 
me danglin’ helpless at the other end.” 

It was not a hopeful outlook for the poor creature, with her 


seething affections. She had had so many crushing experiences | 


in Spokane. Surely, if repeated discouragements could blight 
a heart, hers would have been blighted long ago. Six years in 
this unresponsive town she had sought a mate, and her emo- 


‘tions were still a- wing, seeking to alight. Her present in- 


fatuation was James Green, the bachelor pioneer. She yearned 
over him. She hungered and thirsted to him, she radiated to 
him all the rays of her glowing being; but he, ungenerous 
male, was a glacier against which her beams beat hoplessly. 

As Maria and her mother came now in response to James 
Green’s summons, the former nodded familiarly to the frontiers- 
man, dropped into a seat he had just vacated, and began a des- 
ultory conversation with the New Yorker. But her mother, 
hastened forward with voluble cordiality. 
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‘* Ah, Mr. Green, my dear Mr. Green, I hurried so, I’m all 
in a pant. I was afraid you might be ill—a sudden attack 
that needed” — 

‘‘Naw Mrs. Quirles, I ain’t had no attack,” he broke in 
curtly. 

‘Some mental trouble, maybe, and a woman’s judgment.”— 

‘* Naw; no mental trouble.” 

‘‘Settlin’ of the house, was it? The touch of a mother- 
hand ”—— 

‘¢ Naw, naw; nawthin’ don’t ail the house. If you’ll just let 
up long enough, I’ll tell 
you about it. You see 
some of my relations 
dropped in on me this 
morning rather sudden, 
and 

Relations! I thought 
you had no relations! ” 

thought so myself, 
Mrs. Quirles, but it seems 
we was mistaken. ‘These 
must have been born late, 
or been adopted. Any- 
how, they’re my rela- 
te tions. My nephew now, 

Mr. Ripley!” 

<A nephew! Oh, how 
specially, specially lovely 
of you to have a nephew.” 
Her first ardor was born of the thought that a nephew meant 
another man, always a possible suitor for her hand. But she 
sighed the next moment. The improbability of his being aged 
enough for a candidate, was evident to even so blinded a woman 
as Mrs. Quirles. But she rallied her interest. If he should 
prove too youthful for her, he might be availablefor Maria, and 
her next question was to decide for which of the two the new- 
comer was most eligible. She was not a person of nice art, and 
she was not an adept at disguises. 

‘¢ Your nephew, now, Mr. Green,” she said, ‘‘Is he young, 
and is he —is he — single?” 

‘¢ Yes, he’s young, and he’s single.” 


it 


The touch of a mother-hand. 
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Mrs. Quirles bent aside to her daughter, to whom she whis- 
pered with suppressed eagerness, 

‘¢ He’s got a nephew, Maria, that’s single. Fly home, quick 
and put on your best alpaca.” 

But the girl responded indifferently, half aloud, with the 
slow calmness that never forsook her. ‘‘ It’s no use, Ma; the 
alpaca’s gone up. The mice have finished it.” 

It was very apparent that the raminant young woman was not 
wax to her mother’s purposes. But curbing her temper, Mrs. 
Quirles observed: 

‘¢ We will be delighted, Mr. Green, me and Maria — ’speci- 
ally Maria — to make your nephew’s days full — yes, full.” 

‘¢You spoke to me, Mrs. Quirles, about housekeepin’. 
Now”— 

‘¢ Housekeepin’; ah yes, to be sure! There’s nothin’ in the 
world ’ll give me the delight of runnin’ your house, managin’ 
your affairs, entertainin’ you.” 

‘¢? Tain’t me, it’s my fambly. You see ”— 

Your nephew, you mean. Oh, itll 
be the joy of our lives, mine and 
Maria’s — ’specially Maria’s —t’ en- 
tertain your nephew.” 

‘‘Then, thar’s my 
niece, Mrs. Quirles.” 

She was ice at once. 
‘¢ Your niece!” ‘* Maria,” 


hear that? Green’s gota 
niece.” 

Ni There was a silence 
that seemed wunwarrant- 
ably long. What right 
any other.of her sex could 
have to be kin to James 
Greén was what Mrs. Quirles was trying to find out. A niece 
was perforce a female, and that was quite enough. Her in- 
flammable nature ignited to jealousy, unreasoning, childish. If 
a niece could not become a rival, she could become an impedi- 
ment, and Mrs. Quirles was at too precarious an age for more 
impediments. She noticed that her host’s eyes were resting 
upon her searchingly, and she strove to mask her reflections ; 


“It don’t matter any.” 
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but her remark, though designed for a harmless inquiry, was 
considerable of a betrayal. 

‘* Your niece,” she asked, ‘‘is she a youngish person ? How 
— how old might she be ?” 

‘¢Well, I didn’t ask her, but I allow she’s all of seven- 
teen.” 

Mrs. Quirles heaved a sigh of satisfied relief. She did not 
know why Sims laughed —-she didn’t care. She had had her 
season of adoration over the New Yorker. He had been the 
most wary and cynical subject she had approached. She de- 
spised him, — first, for his callousness to sentiment; second, 
for his want of matrimonial judgment; and third, for dubbing 
her a ‘venerable old warrior.” She didn’t care if he did laugh, 
since James Green had dispelled her fear of his niece’s being 
grown. Her relief was tu great too be borne alone. She stooped 
down, and whispered again to her daughter. 

‘¢It don’t matter any, Maria. His niece ain’t but seventeen. 
She’s only a girl.” 

‘¢ Well, what of it, Ma?” her offspring drawled. ‘I don’t 
care. I hain’t the raising of her.” 

Maria was hopeless as a sympathizer. The mother tnrned 
again to the householder. 

«T’ll be delighted, sure,” she said, to take charge of your 
precious fambly. I’ll be, Mr. Green, to your dear niece, an 
aunt—that is— I mean— of course —I mean —a friend. Does 
she stay long, the dear thing?” 

‘¢ A month, mebbe, or two, or three.” 

‘¢ Depends on how she likes it, prob’ly.” 

Prob’ly.” 

The pioneer felt that enough information had been imparted; 
so leaving his newly created housekeeper, he joined the other 
two, who, in the placid oblivion to time which accompanies 
eventless lives, were still diverting each other with the frag- 
ments of the town’s gossip. James Green listened with a truly 
wholesome interest. His townsmen were his world, and their 
doings of supreme importance. He had none of the indifference 
to his neighbor’s opinion which is the heritage of travel. The 
judgment of Spokane represented to him the judgment of the 
Almighty, 

But Mrs. Quirles was busy with her own thoughts. They 
occupied her along time. Presently she came over and ad- 
dressed the pioneer again. 
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‘«These dear young people,” she said, ‘‘ we must look to 
their comfort straight off. They must be tired out after their 
trip. Are they in the house? Won’t you come in and inter- 
duce me? If they ’re going to be members of our fambly, they 
musn’t want for nawthin’ ” 

At the ‘‘our” James Green winced. He seemed impelled to 
a remark ; but Archibald Sims amended the widow by request- 
ing that the strangers be brought out, and the master crossed 
to the house in silence and returned, bringing with him the 
new arrivals. 

As the three appeared, Mrs. Quirles’ face flushed. 

‘¢*Seventeen,” she muttered, ‘‘ seventeen! The simple idjut! 
She ’s twenty, if she’s an hour.” 

But she masked her disappointment, and summoned as much 
cordiality as she could command. She greeted the two with 
an accent not uncheerful, and after her introduction turned to 
her daughter, in: 

Maria, this is our dear 
friend’s nephew,” to which 
she added under her breath, 
‘‘Maria, do straighten up, 
and act as if you was some- 
body.” 

Maria laughed. The re- 
quest to somebody ” 
was perennial. Her laugh 
was good natured and idle. 
It set her standard, uncon- 
sciously; and that standard 
was comfortable, with no in- 
stinct for effect or assump- \ , 
tion It struck pleasantly | ; | 
upon Jefferson, in the ebb- “! mean your sister—your older sister.” 
tide of fortune, and soon, by some subtle law of attraction, he 
found himself strolling about the grounds with the girl. He 
derived a unique kind of amusement from her conversation, 
which, unwittingly, seemed to strip off the rind of pretences 
from people, and leave only their native cores. She did it all 
so amiably, and the result was somehow so very ludicrous, 
that the young man was kept in peals of laughter. Mrs. 
Quirles cast upon them a look of gratified endorsement. She 
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was so much occupied with the two that her remarks to James 
Green’s niece were rather detached, and when she got to heed- 
ing them she found she was saying to her affectionately ° 

‘¢] do hope, my dear, that in our home you’ll look on me 
as your aunt.” Then hastily she caught her wits back, and cor- 
rected herself. mean, love, your mother” But that was a 
frightful imputation of age, and she revised herself yet a third 
time. ‘‘I mean, darling, your sister, your older sister ” 

Mildred accepted her proffers with the same genuine gladness 
she had shown in finding an uncle. People were being to her 
here so cordial and generous. She was meeting such regal 
friends among complete strangers, that she could not restrain 
the simple tears that were her silent tribute. Archibald Sims 
had thought her lovely before. Her sweet girlish gratitude 
made her now divine, and, on pretext of showing her the town, 
visible from the knoll at the end of the grounds, he drew her 
away, where he alone might see the dewiness of her eyes and 
the tempting quiver of her lips. As this other pair sauntered 
off, a quick gleam, as of a sudden thought, lit up the widow’s 
eyes. 

‘¢] don’t see why not,” she speculated. ‘‘ He ain’t of no ac- 
count, and I don’t love him no more. He called me a ‘ war- 
rior,’ and said I was ‘vener’ble.? He’s just too swell with 
his fambly and high notions. And his last scrape here don’t 
show him up none too promisin’ ; but then, his tongue’s glib, 
and she’s a simple thing. I wish she hadn’t come. I don’t 
think she’ll take favor’ble to Jim Green’s marryin’ me. I 
don’t know why, but I don’t somehow think she will.” 

Mrs. Quirles was now left alone with James Green, who 
wheeled about to re-enter the house. But she stalked along be- 
side him, observing lightly : 

‘¢How natural you take the honors of a fambly. For a 
bacheldor it’s wonderful. Ive always thought your house 
was lonesome lookin’; I’ve wondered you’ve never married. 
You’d make a woman amazin’ happy. Faces change, but 
hearts don’t never get old. Mine now is as young as Maria’s.” 

‘Indeed! Mine ain’t. It’s old, very old,” Green an- 
nounced. 

The woman took the rebuff calmly, merely shifting the sub- 
ject. 
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«Them young things,” she exclaimed, ‘‘hear them laugh. 
Maria seems to be amusin’ your nephew awful. Is he in busi- 
ness, Mr. Ripley? Is he doin’ well ?” 

‘¢Doin’ well? He’s broke — dead, dead broke.” 

If Mrs. Quirles had been the kind to whom fainting was pos- 
sible, she would have fainted on 
the spot. Unfortunately she was 
too robust. James Green knew 
what a home thrust he had sent, 
and he chuckled gleefully, as he 
walked up the steps alone. 
Alone, for Mrs. Quirles had 
hastened to her daughter calling 
in tones of open reprimand : 

‘¢ Maria, Maria!” 

The young girl excused herself, 
and came in response. 

«< Well, ma ?” she asked. 

‘¢ Don’t you know,” the mother 


with a man?” 
‘This was a niceness of pro- 
priety to which the frontier was 


“*He’s broke dead broke.” 


unaccustomed. 

‘¢ Weren’t you walking alone with a man, Ma?” she said. 

Me, that’s "nother matter. I was walkin’ with Jim Green ; 
but his nephew’s broke, dead broke”— 

‘¢ An’ that’s the difference of it, is it? Well, Ma, I’m dead 
broke myself, so it can’t matter.” 

With which unpromising deference she rejoined her compan- 
ion, and the pair went sauntering off again. 

‘‘Them two ’ll fall in love, as sure as fate,” the mother spec- 
ulated angrily, ‘‘and not a bit piece between ’em. Maria 
Quirles is the most pigheaded girl when she’s once set. There’s 
no managin’ her nohow. I’m the very forlornest woman in all 
Spokane. If Jim Green ’ud only end my misery by marryin’ 
me. It’ud be a deed of charity, besides gettin’ him a pardner 
that, howsomever not so young as she was when she was 
younger, ’ud flood his house, his new house, with her affec- 


Pr asked frigidly, ‘‘that it’s most 
i) d improper to be walkin’ off alone 
: 
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tions. Oh, I’m the miser’blest, solitaryist, neglectedest female 
in all Washington. And there’s no two ways about it, if Maria 
Quirles is goin’ to take up with that bust specimen, I ’ve just 
got to marry Jim Green to support his nephew.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


EVERAL weeks had elapsed since James 
Green had become so suddenly possessed of rel- 
atives, and in the handsome house was one in- 
cessant holiday. It was growing evident to 
the sturdy frontiersman, that his circle of 
young gentlemen acquaintances was spreading 
to a most alarming radius. His lovely niece 
im was proving a magnet that bid fair tu turn his 
gy home into a general resort. At first the nov- 
elty flattered him. He was used to the respect 
and honor of his fellow-citizens, but there was 
in the treatment of this young horde a rivalry 
of patronage, a sort of pnblic bid for favor, 
that amused as. well as it gratified him. But 
now, that the campaign was at fever heat, and 
the house had become perforce a sort of political headquarters, 
this troop of gallants had growr into an irritation. Besides, 
Mildred, in the atmosphere of a recovered home, was unfolding 
all the sweet, engaging traits of her ingenuous nature. Grati- 
tude made her alert to every need of the pioneer’s, and her 


truest pleasure lay in meeting it. She had quickly, therefore, 


grown necessary to him, and now, after the conflict of the days, 
he did wish Spokane would leave him to the quiet of his fire- 
side, and to the soothing companionship of his responsive 
niece. He was developing jealous symptoms; but he was doing 
so unconsciously. He had also one other torment — the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Quirles. Each morning he promised himself that 
he would rise in his majesty, and deliver himself some way of 
the incubus; yet every night found her still an inmate of the 
household. 

As he sat to-night, comfortably by the big library table, the 
door bell rang. 


‘ 
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It was one of those chattering youngsters he knew. He did 
wonder what Mildred, who seemed so mature for her years 
could find in the talk of such fledgelings. It was the only thing 
about his niece that he could not understand. He was very 
tired of it all, and wished the visitations might come to an end. 
Perhaps it was his wish that brought about the understanding, 
for, as the pioneer sighed now a sigh of weary resignation, the 
young girl said sympathetically : 

‘¢ You’re so tired, Uncle James, let me go and excuse you. 
You don’t just realize how many people you have to see. It’s 
lovely to be so popular, and the men do seem to adore you, but 
really, such a lot of company will wear you out.” 

He gazed searchingly in her face The remark struck him 
at first as so subtly ironical that he winced. It seemed that 
his presence had been somewhat superfluous through her even- 
ing. But an instant’s reflection satisfied him that he had failed 
of her meaning, and then a thought burst upon him so quaint, 
and yet so convincing, that he laughed aloud. He scanned 
again the face bending to him, with not a trace of self in its 
sweet anxiety, and he realized.for the first time that her un- 
worldly soul, in its innocence, had credited him with being the 
pole star of young Spokane. 

The more he thought of it, the more funny it became, and 
the room echoed with the peals of his delight. 

At last he remarked, and his accent was slightly teasing : 

‘¢°Tain’t me, Mildred, them youngsters is puttin’ on their 
store clothes for.” 

?” she asked. 

‘‘No,” he said, ‘It’s you.” 

‘‘Me!” The surprise of the tone was ludicrously genuine. 
‘‘Me!” I thought they came because of the campaign.” 

«< Well, it was a campaign sure ’nough, but I don’t know 
when you hold your ’lection.” 

‘¢T can’t understand you, uncle, quite. You people in Spo- 
kane talk so queerly. I suppose it’s all part of the far west.” 

‘¢ Young men don’t go a courtin’ nowhar but in the far west? 
I s’pose,”’ he quizzed her. 

‘* All those men courting me!” she said appalled. ‘* Why, 
they must be crazy.” She laughed and blushed, and grew 
more and more confused, and she looked in her smiles and 
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blushes so very radiant that the pioneer could not help 
badgering her just a little. 

‘‘For a eastern girl to come west and lay a whole town 
out—I tell you what, 
Mildred,” — 

But she jumped up and 
set her hand across his 

lips. 

shan’t tease me 
so, Uncle James. You 
know I don’t care a fig 
for one of them. You 
know I thought it was 
all the campaign ” 

And he kissed the 
chiding hand by way of © 


“You shan’t tease me so.” truce. 
Mildred received no callers that night. James Green had one 


evening in the peace of domestic quiet. As Mrs. Quirles had 
gone to visit a neighbor, he and his niece were left alone. 
Several times the man’s conscience reproached him. While 
this rest was easeful to himself, must it not be wearisome to the 
young bouyant life beside him? He should have encouraged 
the guests, and not have condemned her to his dismal company. 

‘¢T wish you had let the chaps in,” he said, after due mental 
repentance. ‘*They’d have amused you. it must be lunsome 
here; I should have thought of that.” 

‘¢T have not known one lonesome hour in your home, Uncle 
James. I wish they would stay away often, and give us quiet 
evenings like this. Come settle yourself on the lounge there, I 
will draw my chair beside it, and read to you.” : 

She shook up the pillow and made him comfortable. And as 
he lay with his hand clasped over his head, he wondered how he 
had cver lived in the house alone, and whatever he should do 
when Mildred left him. 

Her voice was low and musical. She was reading something, 
he didn’t know what; he only knew that he was happy, so 
happy that he dropped off asleep. He was awakened a couple 
of hours later by a masculine voice. It was Jefferson’s. He had 
just returned with the night talk of the town. 
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‘‘Well, Jeff, what’s new ?” the pioneer asked, rubbing his 
eyes. 

«¢ Are you sure you ’re awake ?” f 

‘- Yes, yes, I just dropped off a moment ago. Mildred was 
readin’, and ”— 

better than an opiate, 
Uncle ?” Mildred said. ‘* That mo- 
ment was two hours long.” 

They all laughed at the pio- 
neer’s expense, and he 
laughed cordially with 
the rest. 

‘< Well, tell us of the 
outlook, Jeff,” he said 
presently. 

“Encouraging— 
very,” the young man re- 
plied; ‘‘ I’ ve been circulating about through all classes, getting 
at the sentiment of the masses, and the general feeling is, that as 
you have the nomination, election is only a matter of time.” 

‘¢ And the judicious placin’ of a little capital — a little capital, 
Jefferson,” Green added, with shrewd humor. He was given 
to this sly banter in his family. ‘‘1’m lowed to be the strong 
man, the winnin’ candidate, but pop’larity costs — it costs like 
fury. Howsomever, I’m payin’ out to uphold our national in- 
stitutions, the rights of inderpendent citizenship, a free ballot, 
and the defeat of the Dem’crat. The purity of ‘lections is the 
creed of the great Republican party; it must be upheld at any 
cost, Jefferson. Brib’ry and c’ruption’s been the weepons of 
Democracy ever since thar’s been a Dem’crat; an’ it’s the duty 
of every honest politician to put his hand in his pocket and 
crush ’em.” 

«¢ Yes, Uncle, that’s good politics, and you live up to your 
theories,” the other said with knowing mirth. 

«‘Why, every lection that comes,” Green went on, ‘‘ we have 
to fight for our lives agin that opposition. The Dem’crats is 
bound to be on top, no matter who goes under. We have to 
down them to save ourselves; and Jeff, you’ve just no idee how 
much it takes to down the Demercratic party.” 

The two men smiled; Green’s badinage had such a subtle 
twang of truth. 


Mildred was reading. 
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‘Your strong card has been your enthusiasm over the sec- 
tion, Uncle.” ' 
‘< Enthusiasm!” the frontiersman chuckled; this struck his 


. sense of humor ‘‘ Enthusiasm, you bet. There hain’t no such 


territory as Washington existed in all the hist’ry of the airth. 
I’ve been boomin’ Washington so long I’ve come to b’lieve 
E>. every word I say myself. We've got more coast 
line now to make harbors on than any other state 
= in the Union, and thar ain’t a spot on 
all the coast line whar, with the right 
*propriation, Jefferson, we won’t 
venture to make a harbor. We've 
got more sites tor towns, 
and more ground for 
metropolises than any 
, section of our size west 
Rockies. Then 
Y take our rivers. Thar 
; ain’t one of ’em we can’t 
spend money on. An’ 
thar’s all our desert land, 
: lyin’ ready for irrigation. 
“ Enthusiasm, you bet!” - Congress ’s bound to irri- 
gate.; Then look at our reservations. We're just waitin’ for 
the Govermint to move the Indians off till we'll pounce down 
on’em. Jefferson, thar’s just one section for a young man to 
tie to, an’ that’s Washington. Why, the rain alone is bound to 
make us a naval state. We’re the nat’ral born seamen of Amer- 
ica Before the country’s half washed away, Puget Sound ’1I be 
the seaport of the world. Thar ’il be a stampede here, such as 
hain’t never been nowhars. Thar won’t be an acre left. It ll 
be took up clean to the snow line. You oughtn’t lose a day 
layin’ in lots, Jefferson.” 

‘¢] feel so myself, Uncle, but I’ve only a thousand dollars, 
you know.” 

‘¢Well, a thousand ain’t much, but it'll make a payment. 
Then you rustle an’ sell on a rise — on a rise, of course— an’ in- 
vest agin. Keep doublin’ up till you’re out of the woods. 
Then you can lay back and wait for the stampede.” 

‘¢ That’s the way you did, wasn’t it Uncle?” 
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‘Yes, I bought; I’m holdin’ I’ve been holding on a 
power of a time,” he muttered to himself. 

‘« Where is there a good speculation ? ” the young man asked. 

‘«¢ Well, I don’t know of any that comes up to that thar corner 
I bought t? other day. First, it’s level; second, it’s a corner. 
Then it’s bus’ness prop’ty; fourth, it’s the very heart of the 
comin’ stampede. When the boom comes, that lot’ll go up— 
up — up —and bust,” he added mentally. ‘‘ Thar isn’t naw- 
thin’ west the Rockies ~ou can blow your money: into better’n 
that lot.” 

‘‘You’re a capital boomer, Uncle.” The other eyed him 
shrewdly. ‘¢The first tenderfoot that comes to town, I’1l 
steer him over here, and you can ring in that corner on him. 
I’m not investing in stampedes.” 

‘“‘You’re a sly dog, Jefferson. It’s goin’ to take some 
scheming to squar’ up with you. Well, get along, you rascal. 
If the Dem’crats ain’t downed straight, the alkali’ll be a foot 
thicker here next year, and over west it’ll rain seven months out 
of the twelve.” 

Mrs. Quirles came in at that moment. James Green dropped 
straight way his jocular mood and became reticent — he always 
did upon her approach—and soon bidding the hoasehold good 
night, he retired. 


(To be continued in our next issue.) 
Chicago. Mrs. Linpon W. Barss. - 
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Thro’ forest and town, 
Fields battered and brown, 
By hoary old hills like a ghost we are flying; 
And by old, peaked stones, 
Perching over the bones 
Where the well-behaved dead in the graveyard are lying. 
New York. Howarp Hatt. 
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EVOLUTION OF A LIBRARY 
II 


Among the early writers on the affairs of Central America 
are Cerezeda, Muijioz, Coronado and others. In De America- 
ensche Zee-Roovers, perpetrated upon the world by Jan ten 
Hoorn of Amsterdam, in 1678, are some first-class portraits of 


pirates, which should not be allowed to drop out of existence. 
Our pirates of the present day do not look at all like these. 
The book is a fine Dutch black-letter affair, not everywhere 
seen, 
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E. C. Squier did some excellent work in Central America, 
besides writing books and filling the position of chargé 
d’affaires for the United States. A ripe scholar and a close 
observer, he did not fail to secure during his residence there the 
most valuable original manuscripts and rare books relating to 
that country, all of which I obtained for my collection at his 
death. 

I suppose every large collection of books is made up of 

many smaller collec- 

mm tions, at all events, 
such has been the 
case with mine. The 
first very fat thing I 
found was when Don 
4José M. Andrade, 

2a who had been for for- 
ty years gathering 
what he intended as 
f the beginning of an 
imperial library for 
fa poor Maximilian, be- 
is coming frightened for 
m the safety of his treas- 
=a ures after the tragedy 

Sof Querétero, hur- 
ried them secretly 
aj On & hundred mules 
@ to Vera Cruz, and 
thence to Europe, 
where they were sold, 
part in Leipsic and part in London, where I revelled in purchas- 
ing. And as if this were not good fortune enough for one 
hungry book-hunter in this quarter, the collection of the dis- 
tinguished Americaniste, Alphonse Pinart, likewise fell to 
me later. Since the time of the French abbé Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, many of whose rare treasures came to me through 
this source, there has been no collector of books in America so 
competent and energetic as Pinart. For years he labored inde- 
fatigably, not only in Mexico and Central America, but in Alaska 
and Russia; and it is certainly somewhat singular how the 
devoted efforts of these greatest of American collectors, Bras- 


Gebooreu tot Gro en 
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seur de Bourbourg, Andrade, and Pinart, covering a period of 
sixty years, should, supplemented by my own, become finally 
united in my library in San Francisco. But for Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, my Native Races would have been incomplete; no 
history of Mexico could be written without the books contained 
in the Andrade collection, and but for what Pinart obtained 
for me at St. Petersburg, I had better never have attempted to 


FRANCOIS 


in Olanne Pranckry 
raal van de Franfse Roevers m Tortus 


write a history of Alaska. Pinart’s collection was specially rich 
in linguistics He was certainly an earnest and enthusiastic col- 
lector, traveling the world over and over again, braving heat 
and cold, having now a residence with the underground Aleuts, 
to be changed for the sweltering heat of the Panama isthmus 
and the West India isles. It was fun for him; he had money, 
and he spent it freely. It is said he could speak fifty of these 
aboriginal languages, of which I have found within the territory 
covered by my history some six hundred. 
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One of the first of the Latin race to enter enthusiastically into 


my work was Mariano G. Vallejo, the autocrat of Sonora, who, 
as he used to say, came to California in 1808, being born there 
in that year. His His- 
toria de California, as 
dictated to one of my 
secretaries, reached four 
folio volumes, and oc- 
cupied two years in 
writing. A similar 
work was done by the 
early California govern- 
ors, Alvarado and Pio 
Pico; and lesser manu- 
scripts by a large class 
like Cavo, Bandini, Es- 
tudillo dela Torre, Cor- 
onal, Amador, the last 
named a son of one of 
the soldiers who came 
to found the missions, — Bruno, the whitewashed Savage. 
Botello,—highly important as to customs and political history, 
and Janssen, who came with a colony in 1834 to get possession 
of the mission, but was prevented by Governor Figueroa. 
Then there are the 
= | mission records, and 
a sample of the huge 
mission music books, 
bound in planks cov- 
ered with cowhide, 
and with leather 
im leaves. But Vallejo 
| did more than this. 
Being a man of leis- 
ure, and enjoying the 
confidence of the His- 
pano-Californians, by 
"no means easy for a 
Mission, San Francisco. half-hated Yankee to 
gain, he spent a large portion of his later years between the 
bays of San Francisco and San Diego, gathering and massing 
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precious documents in my library, determined to give to his 


beloved California material for her history such as no other 


country on earth possesses. 
There were always one or 
two of my men with him, 
who woefully complained at 
times of the work he forced 
upon them, for he was & 
dominating as well as punc- 
tilious gentleman of the old 
Spanish stock. He had a 
thousand Indian retainers at 
one time, all of whom disap- 
peared — all but Bruno, who 
was in the Vallejo family for 
forty-four years. He was 
one of the best of a proud 
though unpractical race, who 
trapped deer and lassoed bears 
on the chaparral-covered sand 
hills of San Franciseo, be- 
tween where now stand the 
Palace hotel and the new 


Isidora Vallejo. 


city hali; who, when gold began to come in from the Sierra 


Don Pio Pico. 
who should have been worth a hundred million, yet who died own- 


ing scarcely anything of all that had been or might have been his. 


foothills, soon had in 
his hall pickle-jars 
full of it, with no 
more protection than 
so many samples of 
coal would have; who 
used to fling the boy 
who held his horse 
a golden ounce, and 
tell the barber who 
shaved him to keep 
the change out of a 


twenty-dollar piece; 


who gave away prin- 
cipalities in land, 
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The first of Anglo-Californian collectors was Benjamin 
Hayes, who arrived in the country from the East, a young 


lawyer, in 1849. 


For twenty-five years he gathered what he 


could, only with many a groan to turn all over to me in his old 


age. Among his books 
was a volume called 
Emigrant Notes, which 
he, the emigrant, was 
a lifetime in making. 
It is a large, thick, un- 
published quarto, made 
up of manuscript, pic- 
tures and print in about 
equal parts, the whole 
representing at once an 
epoch and an episode 
in western developing 
humanity, which like 
many another here- 
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Mormonese. 


about came in with the sun and went out with the wind. 
Like maggots in meat, it was bred by the sun in the sand — 
this spasm of progress, partly indigenous, partly imported, but 


Padre Cabot’s Book. 


wholly original, wholly in- 
dividual, never before being 
and never to be again. Two 
other similar volumes of the 
Hayes collection are entitled 
Mission Books, which con- 
tain much written and print- 
ed information nowhere else 
existing. 

A library is a ravenous 
inheritor; indeed, after 
reaching a certain point, it 
can increase its greatness 
only by absorbing other li- 
braries. One man, even 
with health and wealth and 
long life and enthusiasm, 


can accomplish so little; but put together the efforts of a dozen 
good men, covering the period of three quarters of a century, 
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and there should be something to show for it. To make up 
my dozen I may add such names as Elwood Evans, James G. 
Swan, John Stuart, Ramirez, Thornton, Anderson, de la Guerra, : 
Helmcken, and the wily brother of Pio Pico, Don Andreas, 
who for his books and brandy was the envy of all who visited 
Mission San Fernando. He was a foxy fellow, this Don An- 
dreas, whose manner of swearing eternal devotion was little 
less impressive than the way he was sure presently to trip you 
up; and with a talent for lying unexcelled by any one I ever 


Brigham Young. 

knew, unless it was my dear friend and fellow-laborer Cerruti, 
who killed himself because of Italian honor and loss of money 
in mining stocks. The only time he was ever known to tell 
the unadulterated truth was when he made the threat to perform 
this tragedy, and then no-one would believe him. 

There are few original documents, official and personal, more 
important to the history of any country than those of Thomas 
O. Larkin, United States consul at Monterey during California’s 
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transition period from Mexican rule. He was a true patriot, 
and an intelligent and able man. 

Among the valuable collections of manuscript archives, 
public and private, originals and copies, of which I have not 
before spoken, are the journals of Sutter’s fort, the papers and 
writings of Olvera of Chualar; of Rafael Pinto, collector of the 
port of San Francisco just prior to American occupation; of 
Father Ubach, of San Diego; of Placido Vega, commander of 
Mexican forces under Juarez; of 8S. H. Willey, on matters 

relating to the Bear 

Flag movement; cop- 
Bies of a large mass 
= of important mate- 
&) rial lodged in the his- 


torian’s office, Salt 
S Lake City; copies of 
@ the archives of New 
pe Mexico, made from 
the originals and 
Bee shipped to me at 
| San Francisco; books 
Mee and journals of Fort 
Simpson, long the 
Mchief post of the 
Hudson’s Bay Com- 
@ pany in the extreme 
Northwest, a portion 
V. R. DEL V.B. JUNIPERO SERRA of them transcribed 
jo dela S WPL Meera OD the spot and 

whom I hhdecnt 

to Alaska, and the 

remainder sent to San Francisco to be copied; papers shipped 
from Alaska to the secretary of state in Washington, and 
others copied by Petrof; the papers and books of the Vigi- 
lance Committee of San Francisco, hitherto kept hidden by the 
famous Isaac Bluxome, known among the gentlemen stranglers 
as ‘33 secretary”; copies of church manuscripts and episco- 
pal archives, by the courtesy of Bishop Amat of Southern Cali- 
fornia; material secured at San Luis Potosi; records of the 
Mexican Inquisition; British Columbia government papers; ex- 
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haustive copies of Oregon archives, made for me by J. Henry 
Brown; vigilance committee books and papers furnished by C. 
J. Dempster; copies of the archepiscopal archives in San Fran- 
cisco, by the courtesy of Archbishop Alemany; books and papers 
ofthe several California missions and many other collections, 
embracing, besides manuscript books and relations, properly so 
called, hundreds of thousands of valuable original notes and 
documents. A very important manuscript collection in sixty 
volumes are the so-called archives of San Francisco, lodged in 
the United States surveyor-general’s office. These archives, in 
their original form, con- 
sist of 300 volumes of cor- 
respondence, since the ear- , 
liest times to the end of 
Mexican rule. They were 
called in from all over the 
state immediately after ad- 
mission; and when Mr. 
Stanton saw them during 
his visit to the coast, fear- 
ing lest they should be- 
come scattered, he had 
them bunched and bound, 
but without collating. The 
question which came home 
to me was, how could I 
get that material where I 
could handle it for pur- 
poses of history? It 
must be in my library, 
and yet the surveyor-gen- 
eral could not legally let it 
out of his office. I said I would copy the whole of it, but I could 
not work a sufficient force in the government office. I offered 
to rent a room in the same building, whereupon the surveyor- 
general very kindly consented to strain a point—let me take the 
volumes as I required them, still considering them as in his 
possession. So it was done; twelve deal tables with a good 
Spanish penman at each, transcribing, in something over a 
year, the largest mass of archives in the country, under the 
direction of Mr. Thomas Savage, one of my ablest assistants, 
who was specially expert in old Spanish manuscripts. 


General Jo Lane. 
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The garliest specimen of California printing is a circular by 
José Figueroa, dated Monterey, 16 de Enero de 1833, done on 
a small press which came from Boston the same year, and be- 
longed to Zamorano, private secretary of the governor. The 
following year was printed a neat 16mo, entitled Reglamento 
Provincional para el Gobierno Interior de la Diputacion Terri- 
torial de la Alta California; for though California never was a 
territory of the United States, it enjoyed that distinction under 
Spain and Mexico, seemingly farther from the home govern- 
ment than Alaska now is. 

A good man was Padre Cabot, conspicuous in the Santa Inez 
and Purissima revolts, with a Boeviarium Romanum like him- 
self, of the fattest, and like his faith, iron-bound. He and his 
brothers, all pious men, were the delight of Father Junipero, 
of blessed memory. Enfolded in the leaves of the book is a 
memorandum, ‘‘dos onzas agua fuerte,” not a strong dose cer- 
tainly, even for a friar. Ah, that half-century of pastoral 
California! Will the world ever see its like again? 

Two of San Francisco’s historical characters are James King 


of William, founder of the Bulletin and martyr of reform, 


and William C. Ralston, founder of the Bank of California and 
martyr to pride and ambition. Both were plucky men. King 
was told that he would certainly be killed if he continued to talk 
against the ruffians. Ralston permitted the water to kill him, 
rather than front disgrace, his courage not being of that qual- 
ity. But neither of these men secured a mountain for a monu- 
ment, as did rough old Peter Lassen. 

Oregon is proud of her past, and justly so, as she gave to the 
republic an empire. Time was when General Jo Lane made his- 
tory there quite rapidly. Utah is a country rich in historic lore. 
From the first the Mormons kept complete record of their doings, 
both at their central office as well as at subordinate places. Not 
every one knows that the much-married Brigham conceived for 
the Saints a new language, and put it into print for young 
learners, afterward becoming ashamed of the book, even 
attempting its extermination. 

The father of history in the Northwest was John McLough- 
lin, a nobleman by nature and because he could not help it. 
Required by the Hudson’s Bay Company’s commercial creed to 
husband a dusky aboriginal and father drunken half-breeds, no 
European potentate was ever more faithful to his consort, or 
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treated her with more punctilious courtesy. To the Oregon 
immigrants he was most kind, and received his pay in basest 


ingratitude. Too large- -hearted and benevolent for properly — 


carrying out the measures of the monopoly which he represented 
in these parts, he was deposed, and a more calculating and 
colder-blooded man put in his place. Sir James Douglas made 
a better agent than did the better man for the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, being withal a sharper implement of civilization than 


John McLoughlin. While at Victoria I caused to be copied — 


the Douglas private archives, and obtained manuscript narratives 


of Fraser, Finlayson, old John Tod, and other white-haired ~ 


Scotchmen, chief factors and traders, the first in those parts. 

There are some rare valuable books relating to the Russian 
discoverers in the extreme North, upon which the early history 
of Alaska rests. There is the Neue Nachrichten von denen neu- 
entdekten Insulin in der See zwischen Asien und Amerika, prob- 
ably by Shamaleff; also Gemelli Careri, Giro del Mundo, and a 
long list of narratives of voyages in various languages — Russian, 
Danish, French, English, and German. 

This, then, in conclusion, is what we may truthfully say of 
this library. It has been and is ‘essentially a development. It 


was gathered systematically and for a purpose. Like a river in- 
creased by its affluents, it has been joined in its course by other - 


kindred developments, having widely varied sources, but all 
tending toward the same end, namely, to form as complete a 
collection as possible of books, maps, and manuscripts printed in 


or relating to the western half of North America, from Alaska © 


to Panama, including all of Mexico and Central America. 
San Francisco, Cal. Husert H. Bancrorr.' 


ABSTRACTION 


_ Around me roars the rushing crowd, 
The city’s traffic, harsh and loud, 
Doth whirr. . 
The jargon and the jingle shrill 
Reach not my heart. There all is still; 
No stir. 
Tis like some bower—the wild vine clings 
To shield from sight one bird that sings 
Of 
Howarp Hatt. 
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THE SPOTTED RAT 


THE STORY OF A TERRIBLE RETRIBUTION. 


OR twenty years Andrew 
Barrow had been looked 
upon as the most accomplished 
taxidermist in the city of Lon- 
don. He was a handsome, 
well-built man of forty-two, 
quite young looking in spite 
of the fact that he was almost 
entirely bald. This appearance of 
youthfulness was due as much to the 
spryness of his movements and the 
sparkle of a pair of kindly brown eyes 
as to the beardlessness of his face and 
the smoothness of his skin, which 
+ was as free from wrinkles as the 
| Pee skin of a boy. 
| His parents were people of some 
culture but with no special claim to 
An accomplised taxidermist. social recognition. From his father 
he had inherited the good common sense which had contributed 
to his success in life, although it was tinctured to some extent 
by superstitious fancies and beliefs. His mother had trans- 
mitted to him the tact, refinement and gentleness of manners 
peculiar to hér sex, while the interblending of the parental 
attributes had developed in their offspring one foreign to both 
— that indefinable something which our scientific men, for 
want of a better name, have agreed to call personal magnetism. 
Whilst his knowledge of taxidermy, iv its theoretical as well 
as its practical aspect, was unsurpassed, Andrew neither sought 
to impress ordinary folk with the extent of his accomplish- 
ments nor attempted to set himself up as a sans-appel in dis- 
cussing technical details with the learned. Innately modest, he 
shrank from anything that savored of display. 
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As a natural result of these mingled traits of character, the 
circle of his acquaintance was wide, and seemingly embraced 
people of every grade and condition in life. Without doubt it 
was his reputation for skill and delicacy in his vocation that 
drew the more intellectual and hard headed class of customers 
to his doors. With the world of womankind in general, how- 
ever, the conspiring factor was the agreeable personality of the 
man — the fascination of his manners and his high delightful 
deference to their wishes. 

It would be hard otherwise to account for Dame Fashion’ 8 
persistent neglect of Bond and Oxford Streets in favor of Pen- 
nington Court, more especially as the latter was situated at no 
inconsiderable distance from the great arteries of the metropolis. 
Nor could it be claimed that there was anything in the appear- 
ance of the shop itself calculated to divert trade from the 
broader and more imposing avenues of commerce. It was, in 
truth, only a plain, solid two-story brick, perhaps a trifle more 
commodious than any of the other buildings in the street. It 
had been put up some thirty years before by Andrew’s father 
for the carrying on of the business which at his death had 
passed into the hands of his son. 

The distinguishing feature of the exterior, and the only 
modern one as well, was the large, handsomely dressed show 
window, brilliant with color, which occupied two-thirds of the 
frontage of the ground floor. A double door to the right gave 
access to the shop; a smaller one to the left opened upon a nar- 
row stairway that led up to the story above. A brass sign at 
the door, somewhat the worse for wear, bore in relief these 
words: ‘‘ Andrew Barrow, Taxidermist.” 

The proprietor of the place was a man of cossiderable 
shrewdness. He knew that to pique curiosity was to promote 
trade; consequently it was his wont to display in his window. 
from week to week the latest results of his handiwork. As 
these usually comprised rarely seen specimens of bird and 
animal life from distant countries, there was, of course, a 
natural desire on the part of the public (or such portion of it as 
was aware of his existence) to feast its eyes upon each fresh 
manifestation of the taxidermist’s exquisite art. In this way 
he succeeded in turning many’a chance passer-by into a remun- 
erative and enthusiastic patron. 

Withia, the was duly arranged to the 
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business in hand. The rear portion had been partitioned off as 
a workroom and receptacle for unmounted specimens. The 
walls of the salesroom proper were lined with huge cases, 
extending nearly to the ceiling. In these the owner’s stock 
was disposed with as much regard to artistic effect as space 
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The wheezy old Dowager Duchess . , . 


would permit. A soft carpet, brightened by a number of Tork. 
ish and Persian rugs, covered the floor. In one corner stood a 
mahogany desk, littered with books and papers; a display table 
of polished red deal and four or five cushioned chairs completed 
the outfit of the establishment. 

. From the back room a flight of stairs led up to the apart- 
ments above. These comprised a parlor, library, bed-room and 
bath-room, and were occupied by the taxidermist himself. So 
great had been his devotion to his art in his younger days that 
it had driven all thoughts of marriage from his mind, until at 
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the age of forty-two he found himself a confirmed bachelor, im- 


pregnable to the assaults of a whole army of Cupids. 


He was of too genial a disposition, however, to shut him:elf out 
from the world, and so in time his bachelor quarters became 
the scene of many a gathering of the choice spirits whom his 
lovable qualities had drawn around him. It was just after one 
of these re-unions that the strange event took place which 
brought the career of Andrew Barrow to a disastrous close. 

Now, the proprietor of Number 21 Pennington Court was, as 
has been said, a modest man. He was not given to boasting of 
the superior quality of his workmanship, but if there was one 
thing upon which he really did pride himself, it was the fact 
that during his twenty years’ experience he had never lost a 
specimen through improper or bungling treatment. 

Accordingly, when the wheezy old dowager duchess of 
Helmsly and Annandale confided to his care, one bright morning 
in May, the body of a favorite Blenheim spaniel, enjoining him 
to exercise more than his usual caution in the mounting of the 
animal, he politely interrupted her with the pointed inquiry: 
‘¢ Has your ladyship ever had cause for complaint heretofore? ” 

‘Oh, no, no, certainly not, Mr. Barrow,” replied the duchess 
hastily, ‘‘ but” — and then she went on to explain, in language 
too verbose for Tepetition, that the spaniel, a beautiful, silken- 
haired creature, had been the especial pet of her grand- 
daughter, and that it had literally grieved itself to death over 
the accidental drowning of its little playmate. ‘‘ Therefore,” 
she concluded, as Andrew handed her into her carriage, ‘‘ we 
are anxious to preserve the little fellow on account of his affec- 
tion for the child, and you are the only man in London my 
daughter would think of entrusting with the work.” This last 
remark she began with a simper and ended with agiggle. (An- 
drew had observed that old ladies were fond of saying compli- 
mentary things in his presence, which they invariably punctu- 
ated in the manner above described.) 

As for the dowager, a violent fit of wheezing put an effective 
stop to any further demonstrations of like nature. Taking his 
cue from the situation, the coachman, without more ado, whip- 
ped up his horses and drove rapidly away. 


Impelled by a feeling for which he could not account, Barrow . 


followed the carriage with his eyes until it turned into Oxford 
street and disappeared. As he re-entered the shop a strange 
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sense of foreboding took possession of him. He tried to shake 
it off, to forget it in the hurry of business, but it still clung to 
him. He was puzzled. A few moments before the old dow- | 
ager’s arrival he had been all smiles and laughter, but now, 
upon her departure, he found himself in a state of depression, 
the most extraordinary he had ever experienced. 

‘<What can it mean?” he mused over and over during the 
course of the day. He seemed disposed, without knowing why, 
to connect the sudden change in his feelings with the visit of 
the duchess. ‘‘Pshaw!” said he, after some further reflection, 
‘¢ what a fool I am to indulge such childish fancies! Ill dis- 
miss the matter from my mind at once.” And mentally reprov- 
ing himself for his weakness, he devoted himself attentively to 
his callers, and before evening had succeeded altogether in ban- 
ishing the unpleasant subject from his thoughts. 

It was Barrow’s custom to leave the ordinary details of the 
business to his assistants, of whom he employed two besides a 
chore-boy who ran errands and kept the place in order. He 
contented himself with the general superintendence of affairs, 
which always included the posturing or “setting” of every 
piece of work turned out. In the present instance, however, 
influenced, although he would not admit it, by his experience 
of the day before, he decided to dispense altogether with the 
help of his subordinates. This innovation his head man, Bar- 
tholomew Wimple — familiarly known as ‘ Barty” —~- was 
inclined to regard as an intrusion upon his own special province. 
However, a few good-natured words from the taxidermist set 
the old fellow right, and Barrow proceeded with his task. 

In the course of some ten days the work was accomplished, 
and when the finishing touch had been given to the little 
animal, a murmur of admiration bubbled to the lips of the 
assembled trio. Used as he was to daily exhibitions of the 
great artist’s skill, Barty felt constrained upon the present occa- 
sion to remark, as he stroked his grizzled beard, ‘‘There’s no 
use in denyin’ it, master, that there job beats old spindle-shanks 
hollow.” (Heretofore, the mounting of a giant stork, some 
years back, had been looked upon as the masterpiece, the mag- 
num opus of Andrew Barrow’s career. In fact, it served as 
criterion by which every after effort was judged.) 

‘¢ Yes,” said Andrew with a smile, as he drew his fingers lov- 
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ingly over the dog’s shaggy hide, ‘‘I believe the stork will have 
to take a back seat now.” 

And indeed the compliment of the old workman was not 
undeserved. 

As the little spaniel lay crouched before them on the table, 
resplendent in its glossy coat, its head thrown back, and its 
paws uplifted in a playful mood, it presented a picture instinct 
with natural grace. The pose was perfect, and the simulation 
of action so absolute as to deceive the very elect. 


“‘ That there job beats old Spindle-shanks all hollow.” 


As a matter of fact, it was upon the solid foundation of his 
marvelous ability to counterfeit life in its most dramatic ex- 
pression, that the corner-stone of the taxidermist’s reputation 
had been laid, and this last product of his genius was the cap- 
stone, as it also proved to be the finish of the already imposing 
structure. 

“ Yes,” said Barrow again, in an absent-minded way, ‘‘the 
stork will have to take a back seat now.” 

Once more the same unaccountable feeling of impending evil 
overcame him, and hastening out of the shop, he sought. to 
enliven his spirits by a brisk walk of half an hour in the open 
air, in company with an acquaintance who chanced to pass at 
the moment. 
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When the hour for closing had arrived and things had been 
put to rights, Barty, approaching the spaniel, carefully lifted it 
from the table on which it lay, and was about to place it in one 
of the glass cases for the night, when his master, who had just 
risen from his desk, stopped him. 

‘¢ You'd better leave it out over night, Barty,” he said; it 
will need to dry a little more before it will be ready for deliv- 
ery.” Thereupon Barty replaced the dog upon the table, and 
after drawing the blinds and locking the doors, joined his com- 
panions who stood waiting for him outside. Andrew, wishing 
the trio a friendly good-night, sauntered off in the opposite 
direction to his club, where, after dinner, he usually passed the 
evening with his friends. 

As a rule, the taxidermist was up and off to breakfast before 
the workmen put in an appearance for the day, but on the par- 
ticular morning following the events just narrated, he lay abed 
later than usual. He was suddenly aroused from a troubled 
dream by the noise of a great hubbub in the shop below. Hur- 
rying into his clothes he rushed to the head of the stairs where 
he was confronted by Barty, his face white with fear, his lip 
quivering with excitement. 

‘‘Oh, master, master, come quick!” he cried ; ‘‘ something 
has torn the spaniel all to pieces!” 

‘¢ What?” gasped Andrew, his heart sinking within him at 
the news; and without waiting to hear more,.he dashed down 


-the stairs, with Barty at his heels. 


Once in the shop, a single glance assured him that the white- 
lipped old man had spoken the truth. Upon the floor, near the 
table, lay the remnants of the duchess’s toy spaniel. Conjur- 
ing up dire visions of the wheezy old dowager in the réle of an 


avenging Nemesis, he stooped to pick up the mutilated carcass 


of the dog. The injury it had suffered was irreparable. Two 
or three large holes had been eaten in the skin, through which 
the stuffing of tow protruded. The nose and ears were gone, 
the tail had been gnawed off, and one of the paws reduced to a 
pulpy mass. In fine, the animal was a total wreck. 

That the damage had been done by a rodent of some kind 


was a conclusion easily reached; and that it was gifted with — 


more than ordinary strength of jaw, the havoc it had wrought 
gave ample proof. These matters having been disposed of, the 
quartet cast about for some explanation of the enemy’s presence 
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in the shop. For several years not a rat had been seen about 
the place. True, these pests had formerly been a source of 
much loss and annoyance to the owner, but the persistent use 
of a bait in the form of meat sprinkled with tartar emetic, had 
so sickened and disgusted them that they had finally taken their 
leave and had sedulously 
avoided the premises there- 
after. To forestall the possi- 
bility of their 
return at some 
future period, 
however, the 
worn-out floor- 
ing had been 
replaced by a 
special two- 
inch planking 
of hard finist., 
thus ensuring 
complete im-.)- 
munity from 
further loss in a 
this way. 
Now, how- 
ever, it was ae 
only too ap- OF 


parent that the 
latter precau- i 
tion had failed 

of its purpose. “Oh, master, master, come quick!" 


‘‘ There must be a rathole or a rat somewhere, boys,” said An- 
drew, ‘‘let’s see if we can find either of them ” 

The search was a futile one. Although cases and benches 
were moved out from the walls, carpets and rugs lifted, drawers 
ransacked, and a deep closet under the stairs thoroughly 
explored, no trace of the vandal intruder was found, nor any 
break in the flooring whereby a rat or even a mouse could gain 
admission. 

_ Perplexed at their non-success, the four men stood and stared 
~ at each other in silence. ‘It’s my opinion,” said the proprie- 
tor at last, ‘‘that the rat must have slipped in through that 
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door while Jemmy was sweeping out the shop last night.” As 
he spoke he nodded in the direction of a door which opened 
upon an alley-way at the rear of the building. 

‘‘That might be, sir,” assented Barty rather dubiously, ‘if 
he was in the shop still, but you see he ain’t.” 

‘‘ Beg pardon, master,” broke in Jeffs, the second workman, 
a strapping young fellow with big shoulders and an eagle eye, 
‘she couldn’t have done it. Here I sit right behind that door 
all day, with my eyes open, and if that rat had tried any game 
of the kind on me —” here he paused, set his teeth and shook 
his head in a way that left no doubt as to the course of action 
he would have pursued in an emergency of the kind. 

‘‘T believe you, Jeffs,” said Andrew simply — an admission 
that precluded any further discussion under this head. 

Now, an animal bent upon pillage, if it finds a clear field before 
it, will return to the scene of itsdepredations. This wasafactfully 
appreciated by the taxidermist, and he resolved to take advantage 
of it. Being more than ordinarily well versed in the economy of 
nature, so far as it applied to the habits and functions of animal 
existence, he felt reasonably certain that by setting a watch upon 
the premises for a night or two, the identity of the mysterious 
intruder would be revealed. It was therefore agreed between 
the men that each in turn should spend the night in the shop 
until the creature had presented itself for the second time. 

The taxidermist decided that the first attempt to solve the 
mystery should be made by himself. As the evening came on 
he began his preparations for the approaching vigil. He selected 
the closet under the stairs as affording the greatest security 
from detection. Should he seat himself in plain view his pres- 
ence would most likely prevent a repetition of his wily adver- 

_sary’s visit of the night previous. 

Without doubt, therefore, the closet, which offered a clear 
view of the shop, was the most available spot for the conduct 
of the proposed experiment. Accordingly, he had a temporary 
platform constructed just within the door, and upon this he 
arranged a comfortable easy chair from his bed-room above, 
and a small table with a glass of water and a few light edibles. 

A strip of calico a yard wide secured by a drawstring served 
as a curtain to the recess beyond without in any way obstruct- 
ing the view of the watcher behind it. 

When the interior arrangements of the closet had been com- 
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pleted, the table, upon which the body of the spaniel had rested 
the night before, was next drawn up in front of the curtained 
doorway. The remains of the dog were then placed upon it, 
together with some choice bits of a savory roast, designed 
to lure the marauder within easy reach of the stout stick which 
it was Andrew’s intention to use upon him if opportunity 
offered. 

Everything being now in readiness, the shop was cleared for 
the night and the workmen departed. Repairing to a neigh- 
boring coffee house Andrew swallowed a bite of supper and 
hastily returned to his post. When he had lowered the gas in 
the room until the surrounding objects were barely distinguish- 
able in the semi-darkness, he took up his position in the closet. 

‘With his stick grasped tightly in his hand and his eyes fastened 
upon the table he awaited developments. 

It was a long and a weary wait. For hours not a sound dis- 
turbed the stillness of the place. . During all that time the sit- 
ter never for a moment relaxed his vigilance. He held himself 
in readiness to spring on the unknown invader at a moment’s 
notice. His brain meanwhile was far from idle. With a 
strange persistency his thoughts recurred to the train of inci- 
dents which had culminated in the catastrophe of the preceding 
night. He dared not picture to himself the fury of his patron 
when the truth should become known to her. The reflection 
that in her anger she might institute an action for damages was 
peculiarly distressing to him. The thought that he might be 
dragged into unenviable notoriety by an occurrence so exasper- 
ating and so unlooked for maddened him beyond the point of 
endurance. He sprang to his feet, gritted his teeth, and in the 
extremity of his wrath shook his cane fiercely above the dis- 
figured animal which had been the cause of all his misery and 
anxiety. He even went so far as to give utterance to an invol- 
untary oath. The sound of his own voice aroused him to a 
sense of his position. Half ashamed of his exhibition of petty 
malice, he calmed down and-resuming his seat relapsed into the 
passive sentinel of an hour before. 

But he was ill at ease. The old feeling of foreboding and 
unrest again asserted itself. He began to relax his watchful- 
ness. His eyes roved from object to object in the uncertain 
light. Gradually the room and its contents took on a weird, 
uncanny look. The whole place seemed actually alive. A hun- 
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dred little birds twittered and chirped from their perches in the 
cases against the wall. A slender-legged flamingo shook off its 
lethargy and began afresh to prune its scarlet pinions as in life. 
A monster anaconda, blotched here and there with brown and 
black and yellow, slowly uncoiled in slimy folds from a with- 


hiss swayed back 
and forth within 
its glassy house. 
More hideous still 
in its grotesque 

deformity, a leaf- 
The whole room took a weird, uncanny look. nosed bat flapped 


its great awkward wings and fluttered to the floor. And then, 


-to crown all, the mangled puppy frisked and yelped in canine 


glee, adding its quota to the general babel of discord. But the 
watcher reclined in his chair oblivious to the tumult going on 
about him. Of a sudden he started up, rubbed his eyes and 
looked around. The house was as still as the grave. ‘‘Thank 
God!” he muttered, wiping the big beads of perspiration from 
his brow, ‘it was nothing but a dream.” 

As he spoke the clock upon the wall began to strike the hour. 


ered stump, and 
with a warning 
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He followed the strokes of the hammer with his lips. ‘«One— 
two — three — four — five — six — seven — eight — nine — ten 
—- eleven — twelve — twelve o’clock!” For five long hours he 
had imprisoned himself in his narrow quarters. ‘‘I am afraid 
I shall have my night’s work for nothing,” he thought, as he 
sipped his glass of water and crushed a rusk between his teeth. 
But the thought had hardly flitted through his mind before he had 
occasion to dismiss his fears. A noise like the scampering of a rat 
reached his ears from the room overhead. He listened intently. 
The sound became more distinct. ‘It must be the rat!” he whis- 
pered with bated breath. In the twinkling of aneye he had solved 
the problem that had heretofore seemed insoluble. He recollected 
now that in the wash-room above, from which the noise had 
emanated, there was an opening in the wall behind the waste 
pipe, which at one time had formed a junction with a similar 
pipe in the adjoining building. Improvements having been 
made in the water service, the pipes were disconnected, but 
through carelessness the contractor had neglected to close the 
opening in the wall, and it was through this hole that the ani- 
mal had found its way into the shop below. 

Resolving to satisfy himself on this point at the first oppor- 
tunity, Barrow rose expectantly in his chair and stick in hand 
awaited the advent of his visitor. 

His suspense was of short duration, for in another moment 
the rat had bounded lightly down the stairs and was scurrying 
through the shop on his mission of destruction. 

The scent of the toothsome viands speedily drew him in the 
direction of the closet, and springing upon the table at a jump, 
he was soon busily at work on the meal so liberally provided 
for him. 

As far as Barrow could make out, the rat appeared to be of 
enormous size and of voracious appetite. He greedily devoured 
every scrap of meat upon the platter, and seemingly unsatisfied, 
began to make fresh inroads upon the body of the spaniel. 
Burrowing for a moment into the tow that filled out the carcass, 
his head was completely hidden from sight. This was Bar- 
row’s opportunity, and one not to be lightly passed over. 
Leaning cautiously out of the closet, he aimed a powerful blow 
at the rat whose piteous squeaks told plainly that it. had taken 
effect. Without an instant’s pause the taxidermist tore the 


curtain from its fastenings and dashed out of the closet. He 
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made a leap toward the chandelier in the center of the room, 
and in a moment had flooded the entire shop with a blinding 
glare of light. 

His first thought was of the rat which by this time had 
squirmed from the table and was making its way, though at 
some disadvantage, toward the stairway in a desperate effort to 
escape. 

He struck at it a second and a third time, but failed to hit it. 
Seeing that it was about to elude him, he rushed upon it and 
dexterously caught it by the nape of the neck. The moment 


He struck at it a second and a third time .. . 


his fingers closed about the creature’s throat all the venom and 


hatred he had displayed in the closet returned with redoubled 
force. With a face livid with rage he dug his finger-nails 
repeatedly into the animal’s neck, cursing it over and over 
again as he did so The squeals of the poor victim were piti- 
able in the extreme and almost human in their intensity; but 
not until the thoroughly infuriated man had literally choked 
the life out of it did he relax his hold upon it. Seeing that it 
was dead, his passion subsided as quickly as it had arisen. He 
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then proceeded to inspect his capture with the cold-blooded 
deliberation of a connoisseur. 

What was his astonishment, upon holding the animal up to 
the light, to find that it was as totally dissimilar in appearance 
to the ordinary house rat as could well be imagined. The crea- 
ture was double the size of the ordinary variety; the eyes were 
less prominent, larger, and of a watery green; the jaw might 
almost be called massive; the tail seemed to be endowed with a 
prehensile quality; and, more remarkable still, the whole body 
was covered with a fine downy yellowish hair or fur, spotted 
throughout, at regular intervals, with small rings of a deep 
black. Altogether it was the most singular specimen of the 
rodent tribe which had ever come under the notice of the taxi- 
dermist. ; 

Andrew was about to toss the body of the curiously marked. 
intruder into the offal box when the thought occurred to“ him 
that perhaps it would be well to save it as a specimen on 
account of its unique character. 

With this object in view he looked it over a second time. 
The dying eyes still retained some faint gleam of life.- There 
was a suggestion of reproach in the dull green orbs that was 
not lost upon the usually tender-hearted taxidermist. ‘‘ Poor 
fellow! poor fellow!” said he, as a tear trickled down his 
cheek, ‘‘I treated you pretty rough, I did indeed, and I’m sorry 
for it now. To kill a helpless brute is bad enough, but to choke 
it deliberately to death is the work of a fiend. Yes,” he 
repeated with a shade of regret in his voice, ‘‘I’m sorry I did 
it now. But what’s done is past recall.” He held the rat 
closer to the light. ‘‘ Yes, he’s dead now. I may have to pay 
for this deed yet — who knows?” He paused, as if reflecting 
upon the probable outcome of his act. ‘I’ll save him from the 
sewer at any rate,” he continued, laying the rat on the table and 
selecting a small, sharp-pointed disemboweling knife from one 
of the workmen’s cases. ‘‘The best of us are apt to lose our 
heads under provocation,” he went on while he proceeded with 
the operation. When he had completed this part of his task, 
he filled the cavity of the body with powdered charcoal. He 
then carefully dusted it two or three times over with a prepara- 
tion of alum powder. He also injected a preservative fluid into 
the sockets of the animal’s eyes, for the purpose of arresting 
decay. Such a proceeding, of course, in the case of the eyes, 
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he never resorted to in his practiee, but in the present instance, 
so irresistible was the fascination of those preternatural orbs, 
that he determined, for the time being at least, to leave them 
intact. 

This concluded his work for the night, and with a last linger- 
ing look at the object which had begun to exert so peculiar an 
influence over him, he crept off to bed. 

Great was the surprise of the workmen on the morrow when 
their master, after a brief recital of his experiences, laid the 
result of his midnight vigil before their astonished gaze. Many 
were the comments and speculations indulged in as to the nature 


He carried the loathsome pet in his sleeping room. 


and origin of the oddly spotted creature. Opinions’ were in- 
vited from the many eminent scholars who frequented the shop, 
but one and all readily admitted their inability to classify it. 
It was unquestionably unique—one of those unaccountable 
freaks of nature, which baffle research and defy explanation. 
The cause of the spaniel’s disfigurement being now satisfac- 
torily ascertained, Andrew set about the disagreeable duty of 
acquainting the duchess with the circumstances of the deplor- 
able affair. In a frank and manly letter to her ladyship he 
offered to make such amends for the loss she had sustained as 
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her sense of justice might demand. With much uneasiness he 
awaited her reply. None, however, was vouchsafed to him. 
While the duchess and her relatives were highly indignant at 
the loss of their pet, still they entertained too sincere a regard 
_ for the taxidermist, on account of his past services to them, to 
insist upon redress in any form. Nevertheless, to indicate the 
severe displeasure of the family at the unwelcome news, his 
communication was refused the courtesy of an acknowledg- 
ment. 

No exhibition of anger, however violent, no demand for 
compensation, however unreasonable, could have so cut the 
sensitive taxidermist to the quick as this dignified silence on 
the part of his patrons; and that he felt the insult keenly was 
evidenced by many a chance remark which escaped him in mo- 
ments of forgetfulness. 

In the meantime Barrow gave himself up with the most assid- 
uous care to the mounting of the spotted rat, and when it 
finally left his hands it was indeed a thing of beauty — if any- 
thing with great green eyes, suggestive of the basilisk’s, could 
be called beautiful. Everyone, however, except the infatuated 
taxidermist himself, looked upon the creature with aversion 
and dread. There was something so malignant, so seductive, 
80 positively devilish in its expression, that few cared to bestow 
a second glance upon the repulsive object. 

Its effect upon Andrew Barrow’s peculiarly magnetic. tem- 
perament soon became apparent. He began to neglect his ‘cus- 
tomers and his business, he grew irritable and self-absorbed, 
and at every opportunity he would plant himself before the case 
which held the little brute, and there remain fixed, as in a 
trance, until some sharp remark from a prospective purchaser 
recalled him to his senses. 


In this way matters went on from bad to worse, despite the 


jests and remonstrances of his friends, and the timorous pro- 
tests of his employés. So great did his infatuation become at 
last that many of his nights were now spent at his desk, with 
no company save the green-eyed monster that was fast under- 
mining both health and reason. He even carried the loathsome 
pet to his sleeping-room, where for hours at a time — often from 
sunset until sunrise —- he surrendered himself absolutely to the 
fascination of its baleful glance. 

Of course, things could not run on indefinitely in this way 
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without interruption; and the upshot of the matter was that the 
taxidermist, in one short month, was compelled to take to his 
bed, a physical wreck from nervous exhaustion. 

Notwithstanding his condition, he still insisted on having 
his inseparable companion placed upon a table at his elbow; 
the slightest attempt to remove it he resisted with oaths and 
imprecations, and the most violent outbursts of temper. In 
fact, to disobey him in this respect was to imperil one’sown 
safety. Alas! the once lovable taxidermist had lost every 
vestige of the gentle spirit which had so endeared him. to his 
associates. 

His physician, Dr. Sommers, a life-long friend, was bewild- 
ered and perplexed by his behavior. At the close of his first’ 
week’s attendance on his patient, he confessed himself unable 
to cope with a malady so strange and unusual in his practice. 
A second physician was called in, but with no appreciable bene- 
fit to the sick man. 

But the disease was destined to present symptoms still more 
mystifying, if not actually trenching upon the domain of the 
marvelous. 

At his next visit Dr. Sommers was surprised to find the face, 
head, hands and body of his patient covered with a perceptible 
growth of fine silky white hair, much resembling the down 
upon an infant’s cheek. From day to day the growth increased. 
Soon small darkish spots or rings began to distribute themselves 
at uniform distances upon the surface. The face of the patient 
took on a pinched look; the jaws became heavy; the eyes 
crafty, while their color underwent a change from brown to 
gray; the finger-nails grew rapidly, giving to the hands a claw- 
like appearance; the mellow, orotund voice degenerated by 
degrees into a shrill, squeaky treble; in a word, the man, as a 
whole, was rapidly assimilating to himself the characteristics 
of the animal he adored. In twenty-four hours more his skin 
from the crown of his head to the soles of his feet was a per- 
fect counterpart of that of the accursed beast at his elbow! 

Thoroughly alarmed, the physician hastily summoned in con- 
sultation the celebrated Dr. Fausboll, the great neurologist of 
the metropolis. Upon the way to the shop Dr. Sommers 
related to his colleague the story of the spotted rat and the 
fatal influence upon his unfortunate friend. Upon entering the 
room the patient was found in an almost comatose condition, 
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with his eyes as usual riveted upon the rat. The faithful 
Barty was at his side, eager-faced and anxious, but powerless to 
help his master in any way. 

As the physicians approached the bed, the old fellow whis- 
pered to Dr. Sommers: ‘‘ He’s had a fit, sir! While you was 
gone I just punched that infernal rat a good one under the 
jaw, and you ought to have seen the way the master took on 
about it. The devil’s at the bottom of the whole business, sir, 
or I’m no sinner!” 

‘‘A remarkable instance of self-hypnotiza- 
tion,” said Dr. Fausboll, following the 
direction of the patient’s eyes. ‘‘The case 
is a desperate one. The man 
has literally transfused his 
spirit into the rat. It has be- 
come as much a part of his | 
conscious existence as his 
arms or his legs. See now! 
If I pinch the animal the 
patient will cry out.” In- 
stantly a shrill shriek of. 
pain burst from the lips 
of the miserable being in 
the bed. ‘If I press my 
fingers over its eyes he 
will be unable to see.” = 
No sooner had the special- high 
ist suited the action to the word than the claw-like hands began 
to grope wildly about, much after the fashion of a man sud- 
denly deprived of sight.  ‘«In this fact,” continued the doctor, 
still holding his fingers over the eyes of the rat, ‘‘lies our 
only hope of saving the patient’s life. To remove the animal 
from the room would result in death; but we can mitigate and 
perhaps finally counteract its malign influence by the process 
of devisualization. In other words, sight must be denied to 
the sufferer until he has re-absorbed from the body of the ani- 
mal before us the immense fund of vital force which he has 
unconsciously deposited there. To bring him to the necessary 
state of passivity, it will be well to administer an opiate at the 
start. Let us prepare it at once,” he concluded, observing An- 
drew’s increasing restlessness. ‘‘Sit down here, my good 
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man,” he went on, calling Barty to his side, ‘sand do not 
relinquish your hold upon the rat until we return.” There- 
upon, the physicians left the room. 

They had scarcely reached the bottom of the stairs iin: a 
succession of muffled shrieks recalled them to the chamber they 
had just quitted. Throw- 
ing open the door with 
blanched faces, a dread- 
ful scene met their eyes. 

Near the bed, locked 
in each other’s arms, An- ~_ - 
drew and Barty were 
contending for the pos- 
session of the coveted’ 
rat. By a desperate effort 


self and held the hated 
object high above his , 
head. Andrew was upon He staggered backward . . . dead! 

him in a moment, and clutching the old man hia the throat 
with the fury of a demon, he hurled him violently to the floor, 
crushing the rat as in a vise beneath his prostrate form. 

There was a smothered cry, a gasp, a groan, and Andrew 
Barrow, the taxidermist, staggered backward into the arms of 
the physicians — dead! 

An hour later, when the undertakers called to dress the corpse 
Sor burial, they found the skin of the dead man as smooth, as 
white and as pliant as the skin of a child! 

Chicago. Sr. Grorce Bzst. 
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scent, born in sleepy 
St. Louis and now 
a part of the art 
life of this com- 
mercial city—such 
is in a nutshell the 
biography of Jules 
Guerin. small 
man, with a thin, 
boyish but en- 
thusiastic and _in- 


FRENCH by de. 
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ancestors peep 
through every 
feature. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising 
that he has 


=f scored such - 


a success in 
his treat- 
ment of 
French 
lands ca pes 
—that sub- 
ject which 

: Jules Guerin in his Studio. ,” it is so 
natural for all American students abroad to essay and so diffi- 
cult for them to master. The spirit of these scenes was not 
foreign to him as to our genuine Yankees of puritan get; but 
instead, linked by mysterious pre-natal memories from the days 
of his fathers in ‘‘ La belle France.” In any case, he has pre- 
sented with unusual fidelity, both in water and in oil, scenes 
from the environs of Paris, where he pursued the study of 
painting. 


teresting face, his 
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All of his work shows the chic and esprit one expects in one 
of his race and temperament. It amounts almost to a passion 
of originality. .Guerin’s trees have become proverbial; he 


JuLes GuERIN -- Along the Docks, New Orleans. 


would rather take a whipping than draw any but the most 
irregular and straggling, yet each one with its own individual- 
ity unimpaired. When I mentioned as an attraction for a 
visit to me at Lake Bluff, that we had the most perfect 
hickory tree ready for his brush, he looked at me pityingly and 


inquired about the most imperfect and therefore forceful. 


Such is his love for nature, with her imperfections and in her 
realities that he has no desire to join the chase for the unattain- 
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able type, the perfect model upon which she bases all her 
myriad variations. To him, indeed, such a type would be in- 
ane and meaningless, void of the qualities which differentiate 
members of the same species. Notwithstanding which, I hope 
to have him paint that towering hickory when he makes that 
long-delayed visit, as a something to be avoided if for no other 
purpose. 

His heredity, of course, made the bayous and lagoons of 


In E. A. Burbank’s Studio. 


Louisiana food for his brush, and he has portrayed the life and 
scenery around Baton Rouge with a sympathetic touch. What 
led him to draw from the Egyptian districts in Illinois was in 
all probability his propinquity when in St. Louis, and the 
trend of his wanderings led him, fortunately, into the western 
regions of Kentucky, ground as yet untrodden by the strolling 
devotees of art. There, in that romantic section, away from the 
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hurly-burly, he found the unspoiled children of men pursuing 
idyllic avocations, and them and theirs he has painted. In 
these the bias of his inherited nationality gives way to the 
exuberant flush of his native land and the softness of French 
and French-American scenes to the vividness of the hills and 
vales of the Mississippi and Ohio near their juncture. 

His studio is perched among the clouds and above the smoke 
in the Auditorium tower, but not with a proud view out over 
the mighty lake below. Instead, it shrinks back with becom- 
ing modesty into the soft north light which artists love so well. 
It is a neat little room, 
adorned here and there 


curios and sketches. 
Altogether different 
is the workshop of E. 
A. Burbank, in the 
Atheneum Building. 
He is a busy, bustling 
fellow, atrue Illinoisan, 
with the energy and 
push of Chicago in his 
breast. In keeping with 
the man the studio is 
crowded from the door 
all down its narrow, 


hall-like length with Miles M. Dawson, 
thin gs innumerable Pen and Ink Portrait by Chas. A. Gray. 


and confusing, paintings, pastels, crayons, sketches from life— 
life itself in the persons of a group of earnest-faced girls. who 
look up from their lessons when you enter. For Burbank is 
one of the most popular teachers in the city as well as one of the 
most successful and prolific painters. His — seems 
limitless, his spirit tireless. 

My attention was first called to him by the studies of whim- 
sical characters of which he is so fond. He is without a rival 
in the interpretation of the unusual in men’s faces and forms. 
His heart arms to the outcast who has sold his soul for good 
fellowship; for the rough and the simple, whom the world so 
little understand; for the queer and unaccountable, who need 
some one to make known their beauties to an incredulous world. 
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Burbank is essentially and radically a democrat and a hater of 
kings, with the exception of the king of the good fellows. 
His sympathies are with the common people and with the 
commonest of the people, the vagrant, the besotted, the humble, 
the unwashed. Into the faces of such he has read the poetry 
which lads find in them, much to the disgust of careful mammas 
who would make their offspring spur the advances of the tramp. 

But Burbank does not stop with this which would be ample 
satisfaction for a man with ordinary ambitions. He invades 
the realm of the beautiful and ideal as well and with nearly 
equal success. In portraits also he excels, though it must 
require the sternest self-repression to restrain the desire to 
emphasize the oddities of 
his sitter’s characters, and 
thus to turn a portrait into 
a study. In most of his 
work, aside from portrai- 
ture anyhow, he finds it 
nearly impossible to avoid 
imparting that spicy flavor 
which so permeates him- 
self. This is seen even in 
one of the pictures now 
hung in the Chicago Soci- 
ety’s spring exhibition. 
There is a pertness and 
piquancy about the figure 
which is self-consciously 
balancing her charms 
against those of the nude 


President H. N Higinbotham, ‘ 
Pen and Ink Portrait by Chas. A. Gray. form in the picture at 


which she and her escort 


are gazing—a flavor which is aecidedly Burbank’s own. 

In this and in all his work the artist has been aided by the 
earnest co-operation of his wife, who has by her beauty also 
furnished him with a valuable model and prevented him from 
utterly forgetting the claims of beauty upon art. The excel- 
lence of her feminine “taste is also apparent in the details 
about the studio which, despite the rush and hurry of his work 
and its own narrowness, is in the best order. 

Art is the adaptation of means to ends. The discovery of 
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new means of reproduction for publication, therefore, subverts 
the prevailing methods by a change of means, much as would 
a complete change of purpose. More radical and complete than 
any others has the change been which was wrought by the 
application of photographic methods in illustration. They have 
popularized illustrations by reducing their. mere mechanical 
cost, and the very cheapness of the mechanical processes has 
made it possible for artists to get reasonable returns for their 
creations without too greatly increasing the total cost. 

It was but natural that 
for a time the current of 
illustration should follow 
the old channel, the pen- 
artists striving to closely 
imitate the appearance of 
wood engraving which was 
esteemed the most desir- 
able. Imitations of steel 
engraving and even of 
etching were also at- 
tempted, and he who could 
most perfectly imitate was 
among his fellows thought 
to be the cleverest. Of 
course such a spirit was 
death to true genius; no 
originality can be expected 
from those whose highest 
ambition is servile imita- 

° . From the French Art Section in the Columbian 
tion. Before anything of Rxposition. 
real value came from the M. De.ospe— Just a Bite After the Bath. 
: Pen and Ink Sketch by Chas. A. Gray. 
new process it was neces- Courtesy of Chicago Herald. 
sary that the shackles of tradition be thrown off. 

When the portraits drawn by Chas. A. Gray began to appear 
in the Chicago daily papers it was evident to the dullest that 
one artist had succeeded in freeing himself and in discovering 
the real limitations of his art. This secret was free-hand line 
drawing, a class of work which next to the manipulation of 
colors offers the best opportunity for the play of originality. 
Gray’s work has been boldly and strikingly original even to the 
verge of whimsicality. The delineation of character is strong 
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and the handling is unique and forceful. Although the 
exigencies of newspaper work usually compel him to sketch 
from a photograph, he has several times made excellent por- 


i 


Cas. A. Gray. | 
traits. from life— notably, one of Secretary Gresham, which 
attracted much notice. | 

Gray was born in Iowa, and served his apprenticeship in a 


4 


ten years’ literally ‘‘ journeyman” period of portrait painting, 
wandering about his native state. This work must have aided 
him materially in attaining that skill in accurate drawing which 
now distinguishes his efforts. But though mere drawing has 
taken so much of his time and attention, it is not to be sup- 
posed that he is not facile with the brush as with the pen. He 
has an excellent eye for color and a taste for the homely scenes 
of American farm life which stood him well in hand in the 
painting of ‘‘The Calves,” a late picture, which was very 
favorably regarded by the critics. 

Gray is thoroughly masculine, even singularly and roughly 
masculine; he sacrifices softness to vigor and both to reality. 
His head is never in the clouds, or if it is aloft, is never dazed 
or giddy with the altitude. He is stern, austere, earnest, un- 
compromising. It is, therefore, perhaps natural that his den 
in the Opera House building should be bare of those odd ends of 
bric-a-brac which appeal so powerfully to artists of a more 
romantic temperament. It is a workshop, not a reception 
room, and suits, therefore, the better the newspaper men who 
are his most frequent visitors. 

Lake Bluff, Ji. Mites Menanper Dawson. 
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O, sweet as an orient maid of the moon, 
With wild roses in her hair, 

Entranced by the wandering minstrel, June, 
May stands in her garden fair! 


And June is bound with a laurel wreath, 
Which maidens have woven in his hair, 

As he played his melodies mild and sweet, 
And praised them and called them fair. 


Over the hills comes the minstrel June, 
Perfuming and thrilling the air, 
Sweet May will sink on his breast, aswoon, 
And die as he holds her there. 
CuicaGo James D. 
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x 
WHERE TO WALK. 


Anywbere, everywhere. There is no portion of God’s foot- 
stool that does not invite the explorer. Even the frozen Polar 
wastes are thought to be worth the risk of life and every bodily 
comfort. As long as there is a land on earth unvisited by 
ourselves, it is unnecessary to ask where we should walk. Let 
us go wherever we can with the greatest convenience and , 
satisfaction, and be thankful for the opportunity. 

‘<If a mar hath in him the genuine spirit of adventure, the 
world will give him chances a-plenty to test his metal,” says an 
old writer. The localities where men are born are likely to 
furnish the fields in which they can most advantageously glean 
for knowledge and pleasure. Successful walkers, in other 
words, close and skilful observers, have rarely been extensive 
travelers. They have found so much near home to engage 
their attention and employ their powers, that they have felt no 

call to go abroad. Nature has had no more faithful student 
than the late Richard Jefferies, and at the same time no more 
ardent lover. He was ever stirring about—always a-foot— 
looking for the curious and beautiful in the external world, and 
no one was ever more successful in finding them, and yet the 
orbit in which he moved was a very circumscribed one. The 
most of us would think it a very uninteresting one. He found 
among the hedge-rows and meadow lands of one of the most 
commonplace districts of England so many attractions for his 
pen, that he filled book after book with their descriptions, and . 
men will read them with increasing interest. White, of 
Selborne, was another instance of a person finding much in a 
limited circle, and by faithfully keeping to it, and uncovering and 
displaying its resources, bringing all the world in time to look 
at them with him. Another illustration of the same life-motive 
was our own Thoreau. When offered the opportunity to go 
abroad at others’ expense, he declined. He knew there was 
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more about his native Concord to be revealed than he would 
have time in one life to bring to light, and so to Concord and 
its near surroundings he adhered. There isto-day living a man 
whose hobby has been the collecting of representative bugs 
and insects, and naturalists come from many parts to examine 
his museum, the accumulation of which has been the work of 
his own hands. Does he live in a wilderness where animate 
nature is presumably most prolific? Not at all. His home is in 
the outskirts of the great city of New York, from which he 
has seldom wandered, finding the most of his treasures within 
the limits of his own garden. 

Not that it is unwise to go abroad, even for the purpose of 
walking. Nothing is better calculated to enlarge our under- 
standing and liberalize our views of men and things than that 
knowledge of foreign lands and peoples which we acquire by 
our own observation. To Americans especially, the exploration 
of any and all portions of the old world, where everything is 
so different than with us, must be both profitable and enjoy- 
able. Many lessons can there be learned that our own country 
cannot teach. The purpose of these remarks is not, therefore, 
to condemn or discourage foreign travel, but to vindicate and 
urge the value of local excursions on the part of walkers whose 
circumstances are such as to prevent them from going far from 
home. 

The impossibility of laying out a system of routes that will 
be appropriate to all or any considerable numbers of walkers, 
is, of course, clear to everyone. Every man’s home is the 
centre of a circle, and the paths most available to him radiate 
from that point. A person living in Boston can go in any 
direction, except to the east, finding delight arid instruction 
at every step. The whole of New England is admirable 
tramping territory. The writer of these pages lives in New 
York, and he has naturally given most attention to the field by 
which it is surrounded. New Yorkers, he is prepared to say, 
have no lack of tramping routes which are both accessible and 
excellent. Indeed, they are uncommonly favored in this 
respect. They have the finest promenade in the world at their 
own doors. The New York and Brooklyn bridge, stretching 
through the air for a distance of more than a mile across the 
great east river, and at an elevation above the waters of that 
stream of over one hundred and sixty feet, furnishes a roadway 
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that, in its construction and surroundings, is a miracle of 
attractiveness. Whether in the early morning when the rising 
sun is just touching the pinnacles of the two great cities with 
its beams, in the busy hour of noon when the roar of business, 
compounded of a thousand discordant notes, is brought to the 
ears from every side, or in the solemn and comparatively quiet 
midnight, there is an indescribable charm in pacing this con- 
necting link between two mighty communities and looking 
down from it upon a scene that is without a rival. Even 
London, with its Thames and its bridges, has nothing to com. 
pare with it. On one hand it is the great commercial metrop- 
olis with its thousands of factory vents and chimneys, lying 
low and broad like a monster beating fire and smoke—a modern 
Babel — on the other, a city of homes, calm, and quiet, rising 
in the foreground, in a succession of benches that gives ita 
strangely oriental aspect. It is like Damascus or some other 
city of the East—a page from a volume of ancient paintings — 
so that you seem not so much to be crossing a bridge from one 
neighboring city to another, as a passage mysteriously connec- 
ting widely separated periods of time. 

In pacing this wrial thoroughfare, and drinking in an atmos- 
phere that is fresh from the sea, the eye has so much that is 
marvellous to feed upon that the feet can hardly tire of the 
exercise. Far down below is a river flowing dark and rapid, 
which is a highway for a never ending procession of curious 
crafts, while as the circuit of vision widens, it takes in on three 
sides what seems to be an illimitable field of human habitations, 
and on the fourth the most wonderful display of shipping in 
the world, a veritable forest of masts and funnels lining the 
near-by shores, sprinkling over the bay beyond, and stretching 
out into the blue ocean as it fades away in the distance. There 
is but one such scene in the world, and he who would view it 
at its best, should come here to walk. 

Up the Hudson, especially, are many charming walks. If 
one wants to get a taste of mountain climbing, he has only to 
follow the foot of the Palisades, surmounting the piles of 
moraine ard fragments of fallen rock that have there accumu- 
lated, and finally make his way to the summit, through some 
steep and slippery gap in the towering cliffs. Once at the top, 
he has before him a path that will furnish views of almost un- 
paralleled extent and beauty. 
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Incomparably the finest road in America for a tramp, begins 
on the west shore of the Hudson, opposite Peekshill, at the foot 
of old Dunderberg, the most southerly outpost of the Highlands, 
and runs thence northward along the river, sometimes down 
near the ‘water, and sometimes high up the slopes, as the 
narrow roadway climbs and sinks, with Sir Anthony’s nose 
towering in the air across the way; past the site of old Fort 
Montgomery of Revolutionary fame, with its pond of bloody 
memories; over the creek and gorge of Poplopen Kill; around 
Iona Island by a sweeping curve beneath the shadow of the 
great Bear Mountain; along the level driveway, skirting and 
cliff on one side and lined with beautiful summer homes on the 
other, just below West Point; over Buttermilk Run with its 
falls of chalky whiteness that suggested the creamy name it 
bears; by the old-fashioned village that tries to hide away in 
the gulch between the hills; past the big hotels and the very, 
very little church, on to the government reservation; and then 
through the broad level plaza known as the Parade, down the 
hill under the batteries, with that glorious outlook up the stream 
between two ranks of beetling hills — Yosemite’s duplicate and 
the prettiest picture in America — up again to the level ground 
and past the soldiers’ graveyard, sleeping so sweetly and so 
beautifully; on and on for two miles along that wonderful glen 
into the very heart of the mountains, and there, turning sharply 
to the right, up, up, up the ‘flank of old Cro’ Nest, until its 
summit is reached, with breakneck just opposite and ‘‘the Point ” 
away down below, and the hamlets of Cold Spring and Garri- 
sons, sound asleep in the basin of the hills on the other shore; 
whence, after a long, long look, you tear yourself away from 
the wonderous prospect and proceed again northward, pushing 
along the backbone of the hills fifteen hundred feet above the 
river, with occasional water glimpses *twixt the crests and 
other summits towering all around, until, turning the point 
of old Storm King, the last of the Highlands, there suddenly 
bursts on your sight a vision that takes your breath away and 
chains you to the spot. Just below is Newburg bay, by its 
shape suggesting a huge up-set bottle, with the river stretching, 
neck-like, away to the north, while a plain that was once the 
bed of a mighty lake, and so extensive as to embrace the whole 
or parts of ten counties in the States of New York and Con- 
necticut and sprinkled all over with beautiful cities and villages, 
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sweeps away before the eye until cut off by the Catskills on one 
side and the Taghkanicks on the other, both resting like indis- 
tinct clouds along the line of the distarit horizon. 

The route just described is a delight from end toend, Rarely 
disturbed by wheels, it is more like a country lane than a public 
highway, It affords excellent climbing, its elevations ranging 
from the water line to fifteen hundred feet above it. The dis- 
tance is not too great for even an untrained walker to cover in 
aday, The whole line is over historic ground, and amid scenes 
that pens like those of Willis and Morris have richly illumi- 
nated. . Put Drake’s ‘‘ Culprit Fay” in your pocket when you 
start to walk it, and read it by the way, because you are visiting 
the haunts that it has forever hallowed. 

There are splendid walks through the Ramapo, the Orange 
and other ranges of hills to the west of the Hndson, within a 
few minutes of New York by rail, and all through the counties 
of Duchess, Putnam and Westchester on the east. There is 
no prettier country in the world than that beginning at the 
Harlem river and extending north for one hundred miles. It 
has plenty of mountains and hills from which grand views are 
to be had, and the mostlovely of pastoral effects. The whole of 
it, likewise, is rich in historical reminiscences and legendary 
matter. It is the romance ground of the Revolution and the 
territory that yielded the best subjects for the pens of Irving 
and Cooper. Walk through it where you may, and you are in 
the midst of beauty and delight. 

It is here unnecessary to speak of the Catskills, the Adiron- 
dacks, the White Mountains, and other greater highland ranges 
to the west. All the world knows of their attractions. Our 
country is full of districts that should draw to them the feet of 
those who love the grand and beautiful in nature. If we visited 
them more frequently, we would have a higher appreciation of 
the land in which we dwell, and hearts more richly stored with 
thankfulness to God, as the result of acloser acquaintance with 
his wonderful works 

A SEXAGENARIAN. 
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Chicago has been patrov ized extensively of late by princes 
and princesses, dukes and lords. - Our gratitude has been 
shown by adulation worthy the subjects of the Great 

Mogul, and our comical imitations of court flummery have greatly 
amused our guests. In our bowings and posturings, our genuflexions, 
and our backings out of the royal presence we act like the awkward squad 
on dress parade, and the princes and princesses, the dukes and the lords, 
laugh at us when they get home. They may eat our mutton and drink 
our wine, they may beam upon us what one of our newspaper idolators 
calls “that peculiar and gracioussmile for which the princess has become 

famous among Americans,” but in their noble, royal, and imperial 
superiority they regard every one of us who earns an honest living as a 
low caste rustic, not worthy to come “ between the wind and their nobil- 
ity.” Their condescension is purely official, and for this occasion only. 

* * 

So is our admiration. While, no doubt, there is a good 
grec din “eal of hypocrisy in the affected condescension of the 
Kind. nobilities and the royalties, they have little advantage of us, 

for there is just as much double dealing in our apparent 
servility and toadyism. While the royalties are laughing at us we are 
laughing at them. They have the pleasure but we have the profit. To 
tell the plain truth about it, we are using them for advertising purposes. 
We are using them to give the town a “boom.” Why, the visit of the 
Princess Eulalia to the Fair increased the receipts for one day by 
nearly fifty thousand dollars. While the royalties look upon us as 
robust upstarts of new blood and horrid plebeian strength, we ridicule 
them as decayed races “blasted with antiquity,” their blood sluggish, 
old, and attenuated by generations of idleness, pleasure, and self-indul- 
gence. In making the picnic pleasant for them we are attending 
strictly to “ business.” 


A Prince 
Ridden City. 


One day at the Fair, the royalties became so over- 

“Them ’ere whelmed with American Hurrahs, Hallelujahs, and All 
—— Hails, that as the court chronicler informs us in the papers, 
“Prince Antoine sought an ante-room, with the Duke of Tamames and 
Don P. Jovar, and fired up a big, black cigar.” As this is the greatest 


measure of their powers, and they will probably never go beyond it so 
long as they sojourn among us. In spite of our lip-worship and our 
sumptuous hospitality, we care no more for the dukes and princes than 
the old boatswain of the frigate “ Brandywine” cared for the King of 


intellectual feat recorded of those royal highnesses, it is perhapsa fair - 
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Italy. Some years ago, when the “ Brandywine” was at Genoa, the 
King of Italy went on board with a brilliant suite of princes and dukes, 
arrayed in gorgeous uniforms, decorated with stars and ribbons, and 
ornamented with much of what old Milton calls “barbaric pearl and 
gold.” One of them, exploring the mysteries of the ship, accidentally 
fell down a ladder into the hold; whereupon the boatswain approached 
the officer of the deck and gravely saluting him in due and ancient 
form, reported: “ Please, sir, one of them ere kings has fell down the 
hatchway.” And really, the Americans generally have no more vener- 
ation than the old boatswain had for “ them ’ere kings.” 


The medical convention assembled in the Art Palace 


When | at Chicago actually filled the town with a sort of nervous 
Doctors 
Disagree. terror that lasted until the doctors were all gone. Some- 


how or other we are only moderately afraid of our own 
physicians, probably because familiarity with danger gives us courage, 
but it made the blood run cold when those visitors from abroad talked , 
so fluently about the various Latin diseases; and scolded the rival 
“schools ” for killing people in an unscientific way; and showed so 
graphically that man is fearfully and wonderfully made: and proved by 
the materia medica that while three grains and a half is a wholesome 
tonic, three grains and three quarters is sudden death. When a high 
medical authority tells methat “ of the eleven thousand medicaments on 
the list, it would be quite safe, not to dispense but to dispense with ten . 
thousand,” what confidence can I have in the other thousand? And 
would it not be safer to dispense with the whole eleven thousand 
altogether? And, safest of all, to dispense with the practitioners who 
administer the “ medicaments? ” 
* * 
Before the meeting of the medical convention I used to 
The Omnis- think that the scene between the druggist and the judge 
eae boo in Pickwick was comedy, but now I see that it was tragedy 
Shop. as genuine as Hamlet or Othello. The druggist had been 
summoned on the jury and had asked to be excused, but 
the judge would not excuse him, and ordered him to be sworn. “ Very 
well, my lord,” said the druggist, “there'll be murder before this trial’s 
over; that’s all. I have left nobody but an errand boy in my shop. He 
is a very nice boy, my lord, but he is not much acquainted with 
drugs; and I know that the prevailing impression on his mind is, that 
Epsom salts means oxalic acid; and syrup of senna,laudanum. That’s 
all, my lord.” The awful peril suggested by the druggist is imminent 
“here and now,” owing to the cabalistic hieroglyphics used by physi- 
cians in writing their prescriptions, magic signs that sometimes baffle i 
even men who have a diploma to show, as I shall presently explain. 
* * * 
In a paper called the Druggist I find some answers to 
Bewlldering correspondents, and these answers are as full of dark 
Prescrip- ‘ 
tions. suggestions as was the warning of the druggist in the 
story. A correspondent who is clerk in a drug store is told 
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that “5% denotes a five per cent solution and 50 ¢ a fifty per cent 
solution.” The possibility of making a mistake amounting to four or 
five hundred per cent in a solution of prussic acid, or some other 
equally harmless drug, shows that mystic algebra is as valuable in 
prescriptions now as it was in the days of the old alchemists and 
astrologers, who left their occult symbols and esoteric formulas to 
their successors, the physicians of our time. Another correspondent 
bewildered by a prescription wants to know “whether or not a phar- 
macist commits an error by dispensing Squibb’s powdered assayed 
opium in the following prescription: 
Considering the mild and gentle nature of opium a trifling doubt as 
to the quantity called for by a prescription is of small consequence—to 
the medical profession—although to the patients it may mean a very 
long sleep indeed. The necromantic ciphers are used by the modern 
physicians to overawe the laity, just as they were by the astrologers a 
thousand years ago. 
* * * 
The impudent ingenuity by which a party “ tonguester ” 
Throwing an (no party ‘excepted, mind) can mystify a question by 
Windward. U2meaning rhetoric is a branch of American humor 
that is not valued as it ought to be. The following speci- 
men is highly creditable to its author, the chairman of the Republican 
state convention of Ohio. Finding it necessary to say something on 
the “ money question,” and to say it in such a way as to leave the party 
free to take either side of it, he successfully performed the duty in 
these words: “The Republican party believes that any dollar should 
go as far to buy bread for the poor as any other dollar will go to buy 
bonds for the rich.” This profound sentiment, being as unintelligible 
as if given in the Sanscrit language, was heartily applauded by the con- 
vention; but lest it might not be sufficiently incoherent and obscure 
the orator said: “Our good women of this country can sell enough 
chickens and eggs alone to break the bank of England.” How the 
selling of eggs and chickens in America was to break the bank of 
England, and how the breaking of that bank was to make the poor 
. man’s dollar equal to the rich man’s dollar, were problems to be 
explained farther on in the campaign. The versatile chairman is pre- 
paring to take that side of the money question that promises the most 
votes. He is like the candidate who passionately said: “ Them’s my 
sentiments, gentlemen, and if you dont like ’em—they kin be changed.” 


* 
It was not very light in the corner of the club smoking- 
aoe room, and when I stumbled against the Scorner, who was 
anit. dozing in an armchair, I was prompt in apology. “ It doesn’t 


matter,” he said, slowly, “it doesn’t matter. It doesn’t make 
any difference. Won’t you sit down? That's right! No, as I said 
before, nothing makes any difference.” He paused a little and looked 
at me dreamily. “Except -’ he went on, and I, thinking to be 
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clever, contpleted the sentence for him. “Except marriage,” I said. 
“No,” he said, with his sweetest smile of scorn, “that only makes 
differences.” “But why,” I asked him presently, “why sit here in the 
» dusk and be dismal? Why not go out into the world and live, or why 
not—: ‘?” “T have done both,” he replied, “and I am equally tired 
of the public and the publishers. What have the publishers done to 
me? Listen!” 
* * * 
Tl.sre was once a Christmas, only a year or so ago, when 
A the dullness of the spocial issues of the illustrated papers 
Disappointed 
Kaustoer. was enlivened, for me, by one thing. That was a story by 
J.M. Barrie, and it was called “‘The Inconsiderate Waite..” 
I am a club man myself, as you know, and the point of view of that 
story is so beautifully in line with the view of life that I take that I at 
once dubbed that story a gem. Again, there came a story from the 
same pen, as sweet a little thing as ever was written, entitled “Two of 
Them.” It had all the humor that Barrie’s capacity for pathos leads 
one to suspect in him. Well —I waited, and waited. I said to myself 
that presently Barrie would write more stories of that calibre, and 
shortly there would appear a most delightful volume. I waited, and — 
grew weary. And then, the other day, I saw the title “Two of Them” 
upon a book, and bought it. That story is there, and so is “The Incon- 
siderate Waiter.” But the rest? I assure you, if I thought James 
Matthew Barrie had a hand in the publishing of that volume, I should 
lose my respect for his cleverness. That two such pleasant, such clever 
stories as these should be sandwiched between covers with such an 
amalgam of inadequacies as makes up the rest of the book, is— why, 
it’s seandalous! There are harmless little essays, things written to fill 
a column in a newspaper, humorous flights of very slight pretensions, 
and critical articles that long since lost their point. What does it 
matter now what Mr. Barrie thought of Mr. Kipling in the days when 
he was alternately called “The Man from Nowhere” and “The Man 
with Many Friende”? The brief, journalistic penflights of those days 
have long since deserved forgetfulness. The volume is a hotchpotch 
of incongruities. Fiction is side by side with criticism, and humor el- . 
bows horror. I wanted a book of clever stories and I am given—two 
clever stories, and a lot of — inanity. If I had wanted a book of 
Barrie’s critical essays, I might have thought some of these articles 
very acute. But I object to a volume that is neither one thing nor the 
other. It—well, it is because of such things that I am scornful ! 


* * * 
Kipling “Perhaps you are right,” I said. “But is that any rea- 
To the Front son why you should be sour all through? Wake up! Life 
Again. is better than brooding!” “ Life,” was the Scorner’s reply; 


“yes, but there is no such thing as life— except in books. The rest is’ 
dreamings. And when you put life into books, the women hate you 
for it. Look at Kipling: the women hate him, almost to a— woman. 
And why? Because he writes about life as it really is, and he some- 
times uses steel instead of a gold-tipped pen. Oh, yes — Kipling!” 
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He leaned back and sighed. It was the first time I had seen the 
Scorner so enthusiastic. I spoke to him softly. “There is a new vol- 
ume by Kipling,” I said. “Ah,” he said, “is there, indeed? I am not 
very — what do you call it, very modern, you know; I have not seen it 
yet. Isitas good asthe others? Tell me!” 

“In ‘Many Inventions,’” I said, “you will find the Rudyard Kip- 
ling of the ‘ Plain Tales,’ the strongest, cleverest of modern short-story 
writers. You will forget, in reading these stories, that the author went 
by the wayside to bury his brilliance in ‘The Nauhlahka.’ You will 
remember only that you are under the spell of a straight-from-the- 
shoulder literature, that you are reading of flesh and blood, of life and 
death, of the real, not the sham sort. You may have read some of the 
stories before. No matter; you will want to read them again. If you 
read ‘The Disturber of Traffic’ in The Atlantic, ‘The Lost Legion’ 
in The Strand, ‘My Lord The Elephant’ in Two Tales, and so on, 
what then? When you read them then, did you not long for them in 

> bookform? Well, here they are! A certain number of these stories 
are in Mr. Kipling’s chosen land, India, and told according to the man- 
ner of his favorites, Mulvaney, Ortheris, and Learoyd, and it is these 
stories, perhaps, that are the most successful. But Mr. Kipling goes 
farther afield over the world in some of the other stories than ever he 
went before. In ‘The Disturber of Traffic’ and ‘A Matter of Fact,’ 
he goes to sea, and magnificent voyaging it is, too. The madness of the 
lighthouse man, in whom perpetual gazing at the Java currents had 
developed a mania for seeing all things in streaks, is described with the 
pen of a master artist. ‘Love-O’-Women’ is a fiction strong enough 
to make a reputation, were one needed; and ‘ Brugglesmith’ is in a 
delicious airiness that, in Mr. Kipling, surprises one. But the best 
stories are the army stories. Take my advice: read ‘Many In- 
ventions.’ ” 

“Thank you,” said the Scorner; and then he added, a trifle wearily: 
“ And is there anything else, oh, bookworm?” 

* * * 

“ Have you ever read anything of Gertrude Atherton’s?” 
reli lrg The Scorner curled his lip? “She is the woman, is she 
Sarealt, not,” was his answer, “who wrote ‘Hermia Snydam,’ and 

to whom Ambrose Bierce once said, ‘Mrs. Atherton, you 
are not a particular woman’?” “You are right,” I said; “but both 
those things are in the past. ‘Hermia’ has been forgiven, if not for- 
gotten, and Mr. Bierce has forgiven. Besides, we should only judge by 
what is. Mrs. Atherton is clever.” “Oh, well, what has this remark- 
able woman done?” “She has written a book. A book that not even 
you, my dear Scorner, could go to sleep over. A book that stirs the 
pulse and excites admiration. A strong book, a vivid book. A ro- 
mance.” “Ah,” put in the Scorner, “how your enthusiasm does interest 
me! You are so—so youthful! Your emotions are so quick! Some- 
times — sometimes I wish—I were so. But what is the name of this 
book?” “‘The Doomswoman.’ It is a love-story,and yet —it is more 
than a love-story!” “In the Amelie Rives manner?” “No. Mrs. 
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Atherton has more head than Mrs. Chanler. She is keener. She has 
dissected the human heart with sharper tools. She does not show 
man as a superior creature; she proves him made of very malleable 
clay of a very common sort. Here is what she says: ‘Who shall 
judge the complex heart of a man? the deep, intense, lasting devotion 
he may have for the one woman he recognizes as his soul’s own, and 
yet the strange wayward wanderings of his fancy,—the nomadic asser- 
tion of the animal . . .. . ?’ And there are pages as good as 
that!” 
“H’m,” said the Scorner, his eyes glowing a little, “ I should like to 
know Mrs. Atherton!” 
* * 
One of the most striking manifestations of the Colum- 
The “Lady” bian year is its newspaper “correspondents.” Journalism 


peso a has always been regarded as the peculiar province of the. 
rst an inexperienced and the unequipped. It is the most beguil- 
Force. ing profession on earth. 


Like the flirtatious woman reprimanded by the prophet 
Ezekiel, the newspaper sits in the high places of the world and calls 
aloud to every passer-by, 
“ Come in hither:” 

Likewise, according to the prophet, she has “ made sacrifices of her 
sonsand daughters,” and has caused them “ to pass through the fire,” and 
a few of these have lifted up their voices in protest and in warning, 
but there was none to hear, neither any to take heed. 

She has made her “ high places in every street,” and there she sits, 
enticing the stranger and the unsophisticated with these words that 
drop as honey: 

“Come unto me all ye who labor and are heavy laden and would 
fain cast the burden upon another; all ye who desire pay and 
perquisites without the trouble of winning them, come and buy, with- 
out money and without price, the entrée to everything that is worth 
seeing.” 

This is the unceasing cry, and there has never been a year since the 
creation of man when her voice has been so seductive, her appearance 
so irresistible as it is in this Anno Domini of magnificent promises. 
Accordingly the harvest has been tremendous, and the yield is 
largely of what Artemus Ward would call the “ female persuasion.” 

The female correspondent is unique in a generation of novelties. 
She is one of the most fascinating studies afforded by the World’s 
Fair, and the curious visitor not infrequently finds his attention 
wrenched violently from the particular wonder he may be contempla- 
ting and fixed irrevocably upon this absorbing nineteenth century 
product. 

Her appearance is in itself note worthy. She wears an air of vast 
personal superiority, reinforced by the supposed prestige of the papers 
she represents, which in number may be anywhere from six to a dozen, 
but never less than five. 

Her coiffure is one of the inscrutable ntarvels that we are always 
meeting when we have no kodak; her hat is always on one side; in most 
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instances she gives you the impression of having just disposed of a 
cyclone which was rash enough to attack her, and her note-book and 
pencil are always in evidence. One of her peculiarities is the cheerful 
assumption that the person who does not happen to be flourishing the 
said insignia of office can not possibly know anything, and in the midst 
of jotting down the overflowings of her mind, she pushes you about the 
display, deluging you with information, apparently under the impres- 
sion that the World’s Fair is a kindergarien and that it is her busi- 
ness to see that you get through it with credit. 

To a time-worn, battle-scarred veteran, meandering about the 
grounds in the belief that there is nothing new under the sun, and 
that even if there were, it could not compensate him for the trouble of 
coming to see it, the as yet unsalted “correspondent” is a means of 


grace. It is ajoy to know, a remembrance to be treasured, that on 


this “scurvy planet ” there lives a creature who can be so supremely 
happy, so proudly important, so gushingly full of information, as this 
latest development of the century; that there is still something young 
enough and fresh enough to 
. “Feel that swelling of the heart 
He ne’er can feel again.” 
* 
* The action of the Board of Lady Managers in ordering 


The Coming the removal of the “display of dress-making” from the 
Woman. 


Woman’s building has resultéd in a suit in the Circuit 
court, the Trade schools of Chicago, which make the display, urging 
that their exhibit is educational, and therefore has a right to a 
place in this building designed for the exclusive exploiting of woman’s 
work. 

The Chicago Trade schools are in error. They mistake the whole 
purport of the Woman’s building and of the entire feminine mani- 
festation in the Columbian Exposition. The design of the woman 
movement is to show that women can paint, model and draw plans for 
buildings; to demonstrate how nearly they can come to doing the work 
of men. 

It is true that the foreign exhibitors, with their conservative 
views of what constitutes woman’s work, have made very fine displays 
of lace, embroidery, sewing and even laundering and cooking. But 
these people belong to the old world—are exponents of an effete civili- 
zation. 

What has the fin de siécle woman to do with dress-making? This 
proud, careering creature, bearing down upon the twentieth century 
with crest erect and every sinew tense; this newly emancipated soul 
who has exchanged the needle for the scalpel, the distaff for the 
square and compass; this person who has her dresses made by men 
like Worth and Felix, who has invaded commerce and agriculture and 
proposes going to war just as soon as a few more Krupp inventions 
shall have rendered the question of physical strength a matter of light 


import,—what has this Alexander in petticoats, weeping for dearth of 


worlds, to do with you, O Trade schools of Chicago? Foolish and 
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blind, how dare you flaunt in her face your ragged reminiscences of the 
time when she made bricks in Egypt? When she ground corn and 
made cakes for an unfeeling barbarian who came home with madden- 
ing regularity expecting to be fed?, Know you not, O feeble of intellect, 
that you belong to a demolished past? Get hence, ye loiterers, 
“lagging superfluous” upon this scene of unrivaled splendor and 
triumph. Dress-making, forsooth ! 


* * * 
oon agama A distinguished German musical friend of mine visited 
Left » PRE: Italy. Upon his return I politely asked him how he liked 
Alone. Venice. 


“Charming ! Delightful!” he replied. ‘They had Ger- 
man cooking at the hotel where I stopped.” 

This naive brevity might be truthfully emulated in describing the 
orchestral music at the Exposition. 

“Charming! Delightful! They play Wagner.” Investigations are 
the only trifies that are allowed to interfere with this routine. 

Even dear old Mrs. Materna has been with us to aid in the work. 

Mr. Tomlins, too, will not be outdone in the line of archeological 
research. Indeed, there is about the entire Music Bureau an air of 
resurrection. “Elijah” and the “The Messiah,” have been presented, 
and “ The Creation” isin contemplation. These prehistoric bagatelles, 
while they may not have been previously heard by the lady warriors 
from Dahomey, and the camel drivers from Cairo, have been listened to 
with considerable frequency by pretty much every oneelse. Still there 
may be some novelty in store forus. A charitable visiting organization 
may kindly rescue us from this whirlpool of ancient history. The hope, 
at least, will aid us to sustain with greater fortitude the society of Wag- 
ner and “ Elijah.” 

* * * 
Mr. Thomas’ [ny Mr, Hagenbeck’s menagerie, the Exposition orchestra 
Again. as a serious rival in the matter of propriety of behavior in 
public. Indeed, the Hamburg collection may be said to 
eclipse it, though both hail from the same port. When Mr. Thomas is 
absent and Mr, Mees beats time instead, the spectacle presented 
would gladden the heart of Garner, even though it comes too late to 
save him a journey to Central Africa. 

That Mr. Thomas should wear his hat at times while directing, is, 
likely, the delicate way he has of showing that, owing to recent occur- 
rences, it has grown to fit him. Many of the orchestra emulate him, 
doubtless from the same cause. But it would seem more becoming, at 
least to the audience, if the performers would appear less overjoyed at 
the vast variety of contrariety of which one orchestra is capable. 
Every fresh mistake is greeted with smiles bestowed indiscriminately 
upon each other, the listeners, and Mr. Mees. 

The wood wind play in three-fourth time, while the director and the 
double basses strive to impress the fact that the composer had some 
intention of writing the whole movement in four-fourths. The ’cellos, 
like Mahomet’s coffin, hang between heaven and earth, and the 
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“brasses ” save the one lung apiece that they have left over from Mr. 
Thomas’ demands last winter, and take a well deserved vacation. That 
the orchestra, which constitutes the main body of the audience, should 
be the only part of it that ever returns, is because they are paid somuch 
better than if they staid at home—in Germany I mean: so one can not 
blame them. 

But the rest — they go to Mr. Hagenbeck’s. 


* * * 

Dvorak, Lillian Russell and Chauncey Depew—truly a 
varied array—brains, beauty and talkativeness, are all 
interesting themselves in the cause of American music. 

Dvorak, confounding somewhat the Creole and old southern songs 
under the general term “negro melodies,” foresees in them an inex- 
haustible fund of beautful and characteristic themes. 

Miss Russell looks longingly for the day when she may crown with 
her own fair hands the American who will break existing convention- 
alities—artistic ones. 

Mr. Depew “prays devoutly for the appearance of the American 
composer.” Now, in point of artistic usefulness, if we except gastronomy, 
Mr. Depew cannot be compared to either Miss Russell or Dvorak. 
But, in this suggestion, he is so charming: it contains such sentiment: 
especially for the sculptor The after-dinner statue that will perforce 
be erected to Mr. Depew, must necessarily represent him im some 
impromptu attitude. Could any attitude be more unpremeditated to 
Mr. Depew than the one which he benignly suggests? Besides, it 
would have the novel merit of being the first impromptu appearance. 
of Mr. Depew in which he would be spared all advance meditation. 
Meanwhile, would it not be well for these three friends to inform 
themselves of the vast deal of good music already written by Americans, 
and of the themes that some of them) have used. 

* 
The musical amateurs, lately in session, need no further 


Amateur word of encouragement; they have that comfortable 
Musicians 


in Session. 


knowledge of their own merits which should be amply 
sufficient. But to the ninety and nine who were not 
herded by the musical shepherdess of the Exposition, Mrs. Thomas, 
let me give a word. 

You cannot all play concertos with the facility of street-pianos, nor 
yet trill Italian airs as freely as though you had, from early infancy, 
been nourished on barrel-organs. But you can all sing—it is useless 
to deny it. There never yet lived a girl but at least one man thought 
her voice the sweetest in the world. For anything satisfies a man 
before marriage and nothing after. However, we are speaking of the 
present. The voice question being settled, there presents itself the one 
of the song. That, too, I am able toadjust. To my positive knowledge 
there is a song which is the multum in parvo, the essence of the labor 
saving in art. Fortified with this song, readily acquired while your 
friends are journeying homeward with their medals and diplomas, yon 
will be prepared to meet them on their own ground. 


A 
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This comprehensive composition, like the topical song, may be 
completed in one verse or in nineteen, according to the taste of the 
singer, if the listener is polite. But, unlike the topical song, change is 
confined entirely to the melody, for the verses are all alike. That, 
between ourselves, doesn’t matter in the least, as no one should under- 
stand what a singer is saying. 

To you I may safely confide them: 

‘* A grasshopper sat on a sweet potato vine, 
And a great big turkey-gobbler came up behind, 
And gobbled him up, up, up, 
And gobbled him up.” 

You will see at a glance that the dramatic possibilities are great, for 
all concerned. 

The ingenious composer has set this morceau first as an Italian 
Aria, in mild demand, then as a German sentimental song, then as a 
gay chansonette, and so on. 

One such song as this, and a singer is a representative of all the 
known schools, and several others unmentioned, perhaps unmention- 
able. It is a song adjustable to the mood, the occasion, the listener— 
what song could be more accommodating? There was once a charm- 
ing girl—but I believe we agreed to speak only of the present, and this 
is history, ancient history. 


ANECDOTE AND HUMOR 


A group of stormy day loafers sat around the stove in 


Simpson the village grocery one afternoon with nothing on their 
— — hands but the tedious task of killing time. There hadn’t 
been a customer in for two hours at least, and it should 
have been as quiet as the Sabbath had it not been-for the sound of an 
axe that proceeded from the back shed, where Jake Filkins, a super- 
annuated, one-eyed sailor, and a relative of Simpson, was busily engaged 

in cutting up fire-wood. 

Jared Stebbins was readiyg the election news to the party from the 
Weekly Patriot, which had just arrived. He had some difficulty in 
making out the fine print, and after several blunders he threw the 
paper upon the floor. 

“There’s no use in trying to read with these glasses,” he said; “ they 
belong to my wife and don’t fit me at all. I broke mine and can’t get a 
new pair until I go to the city and get measured for them.” 

“You seem to forget, Jared,” said Simpson, with an eye to business, 
“that I keep a tirst-class stock of specs, and can fit your eyes as well as 
anybody in the city can. I can tell you just the strength you need 
with my patent eye-tester.” 

“Oh, no doubt you can fit an ordinary case, Simpson,” responded 
Jared, “but mine ain’t an ordinary case. The trouble with my eyes is 
that they are so far apart that I have to have a frame made to order to 
reach across my nose.” 
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“T don’t see that your eyes are any farther apart than forty others 
that I have fitted in this town and given perfect satisfaction, too.” 

“That’s just where you are mistaken, Simpson,” responded Jared 
with a twinkle in his eye. “I'll bet you the cider for the crowd that 
you can’t produce another individual in this whole town whose eyes are 
as far apart as mine. Come now, you don’t dare to take me up.” 

“ You’d back out if I should.” 

“No sir, I’ll stick to it and leave it to Dr. Jeffries to decide.” 

“We don’t need any doctor to decide,” answered Simpson; “ if you’ll 
stand by your bet I’!l prove it to the crowd in two minutes.” 

“By thunder, I'll do it,” shouted Stebbins enthusiastically, slapping 
his knee. 

Simpson said nothing more but went quietly to the back door and 
called old Jake, who came in puffing with fatigue. 

“ Jake,” asked Simpson calmly, “ where’s your other eye?” 

“It was clawed out in a scrimmage in the Madagascar Islands 
fifteen years ago, and I buried it there.” 

“Now Stebbins,” continued Simpson dryly, “if you’ll wait till I go 
into the house and get my big atlas I’ll show the crowd just about how 
many thousand miles I’ve beaten you.” 


* * * 
The following anecdote which the naturalist Audubon 
2st always related with the keenest relish, I once had the 
sind pleasure of hearing from his own lips. 


“T was on an expedition across the Rockies and had 
just reached the crest of the range, when, to my surprise, as I turned a 
sharp angle, there, immediately before me, strode a sturdy, raw-boned 
Scotchman, driving before him some half dozen or so extremely 
unruly mules. Had he and his four-footed companions suddenly 
popped out of the rugged mountain, they could not have appeared 
more suddenly, nor would my surprise have been much greater; for up 
to that moment I had felt absolutely confident that, with the possible 
exception of a straggling Indian or two, I was the only human being 
for hundreds of miles around. Upon catching sight of me the driver 
had also stopped, and without further ceremony we at once began a 
most animated conversation. After several minutes’ chat I learned 
from him that he had been away from his native land almost four 
years. 

At last, as we were about to separate, I said to him: “ And what have 
you been doing all this time?” 

“Oh,” he replied in his broad Scotch accent, as a crack from his 
whip sent the mules into confused motion, “ I have been teaching school 
and preaching the gospel alternately, and now I am driving them 
mules, Gawd damn ’em.” 


Teacher: Mr. Eisenheim, why has your son been absent from school this week? 

Hisenheim: Mein Gott! You vas ruin dat poy’s brosbects for life alreaty. I 
vould make him bardner in mine peseness,and you teach him “ dere was, no such 
vord as fail.’’ You t’ink I haf no regardt for his future? 
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The Way to Lucktown 
By the shady paths of Horseshoe Bend, 
In the famous Pin. point Valley ; 
By the spire-crowned city of Finger-nazl-end 
With its S. ven Day street and alley ; 
Through the spell-bound groves of Rabbit-foot land, 
Past the Thirteen-at-table station, 
And the dingle-dell home of the Fairy band, 
And the hills of the Wizard nation, 
Is the magical way, 
They always say, 
To the beautiful region of Lucktown. 


Then on and away, over New Moon Plaias, 
Far off from the Kill-cat Mountains, 
And the Friday Falls, and the Turn-back lanes, 
And the tragical sneezy fountains ; 
Through the sleepy caves of Goblin-dreams, 
And the desert of apparition, 
Till you come to the junction of Wish-bone streams, 
In the country of superstition ;— 
And this the way, 
They always say. 
That people go to Lucktown 


Paducah, Ky EvcGenia ParHamM. 


Damper: Thompson seems to have a very poor opinion of you. 
Scamper: There’s nothing strange in that; an opinion from Thompson must 
necessarily be poor. 


Kate: What did Jack Racker do when Miss Ripple told him she would bea 
sister to him? 
Tom: Caught her in his arms and kissed her, and then calmly told her that that 
was a privilege any brother had a right to expect from a sister. 
To kiss a miss 
Were sweetest bliss, . 
Yet ’t were not this 
To kiss amiss. 


ST. LOUIS LIMITED VIA WABASH LINE. 


The Chicago-St. Louis Limited leaving 
Chicago daily, except Sunday, at 10:32 
A.M., is now a solid vestibuled train, 
built especialiy for the traffic between 
Chicago and St. Louis, arriving at St. 
Louis 6:45 P, M. 

It is made up of cafe car, library car, 
parlor car, palace day coaches and 
smoking car, arranged in the order 
named. It makes quicker time from Chi- 
cago to St. Louis than any of our com- 


petitors. Cafe serves meals a la carte, of 
a quality equal to any restaurant. The 
library is equipped with all the standard 
works. The St. Louis and Chicago dai- 
lies and the leading illustrated weeklies 
and periodicals are kept on file. Every 
convenience known to the traveler is to 
be found on this train. Time eight and 
a quarter hours, Chicago to St. Louis. 
Ticket office, 201 Clark street. 
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CHICAGO AND THE FAIR 


ABOUT OURSELVES 


For the next six months, the attention of the whole civilized 
world will be riveted upon the young city of Chicago and its 
incomparable Columbian Exposition. It is therefore the duty of 
every periodical abreast with the times to gather all the informa- 
tion possible concerning both City and Fair, and to present it to 
tts readers in the most attractive form. 

Desirous to keep before the public its deserved surname of 
The”? Western Mugazine, Bretrorp’s Montuty has secured 
the services of a number of well-equipped descriptive writers so as 
to cover the foreign as well as the domestic ground, and to issue, as 
a brilliant adjunct to the Magazine, a series of illustrated mono- 
graphs of Chicago Monuments, Museums, Pleasure resorts, 
leading Manufactures, principal Hotels, etc. The Fair once in 
Jull activity, a number of exhaustive descriptions of prominent 
Exhibits will he successively published. The treatment of these 
various topics will be graphic and breezy; the information 
given, accurate and strictly reliable; the illustrations, of the best. 

Special representatives of Brtrorp’s Montuty have been 
placed in charge of the following sections of the Fair: 

‘ine Arts, Agricultural, Horticultural, British Section, 
French Section, Scandinavian Exhibits, General American 
Exhibits. Their work will begin being published, fully illus- 
trated, in our July issue, going to press June 18th. 
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BELFORD’S GUIDE 


A MODERN TOURNAMENT 


BUAROS. 


To France or Germany, we know not which, may be given the honor 
of inventing the tournament or joust. It is impossible to say where or 
when the first one took place, but we read that in the year 841, in the 
reign of Charles the Bald, a tournament was held in France, at which 
the king was present. Stephen was the first to introduce them into 
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England. The church at that time, and later, condemned them most 
violently, and knights who fell in them were denied Christian burial. 
Jousts were fought between single combatants, with sword or lance, 
any weapon being allowed except firearms. A man’s chief object was 
to unhorse his antagonist. One writer says: “ Jousting was the highest 
expression of warlike training and knightly skill. It was a genuine 
outgrowth of an age of war, and despite its grotesque trappings, can 
hardly appear in a ridiculous light.” 

The feats of the conquerors have furnished an endless theme for 
romance and song. Sir Launcelot of the Lake, favorite of Queen Guin- 
ivere, who surpassed all others in deeds of arms, frequently dis- 
tinguished himself in the joust. A desperate fight took place between 
Geraint and the Knight of the Sparrow Hawk. Tournaments con- 
sisted of charges of equal troops of cavalry. Much greater courtesy 
was observed, and the fighting did not so often degenerate into sav- 
agery. Frequently a tournament was performed for the amusement 
of the ladies, who encouraged the knights by the bestowal of some 
favor, the things most coveted by the combatants being a clasp, brace- 
let, or veil, which they attached to their helmet or armor. Every true 
knight proclaimed his lady’s name before the contest began, and at its 
close presented her with his prize, which was usually a costly steed or a 
rare gem. Although organized sometimes entirely for recreation, or 
to entertain some great personage, tournaments were intended to test 
the skill and fighting power of those engaged in them, and to fitsoldiers 
in time of peace for the battle field. In spite of the bulky armor which 
the contestants were required to wear, tournaments were fraught 
with great danger, and many brave men lost their lives. 

An account still remains of a German tournament in which sixty 
persons were slaughtered. In 1559, Henry II. of France met his death 
at the hand of Montgomery. Attempts were then made to put an end 
to these contests, but they were unsuccessful, as only two years later, 
at Orleans, Henri de Bourbon-Montpensier, a prince of the royal 
blood, was killed. 

A tournament was not only a costly show, the expense being almost 
ruinous, but a serious undertaking, requiring nearly as much time to 
organize as a world’s fair. 

In the Tower of London may be seen a copy of a “roll of purchase ” 
for a grand tournament at Windsor Park, in the reign of Edward I., in 
which thirty-eight knights participated. Many of these had fought in 
the Crusade, and were distinguished for great bravery. 

Modern warfare and its exigencies terminated the tournament, and 
armored knights passed away with the age of Chivalry history of their 
famous exploits has, however, always been dear to the hearts of Jater 
times, and several futile attempts have been made to revive the costly 
pageant. 

The last was in the year 1839, when Lord Eglinton (so weare told by 
a writer in “ All the Year Round,” July 1877) spent two years of anxious 
thought, and a large sum of money, in preparations for a grand tourna- 
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ment to take piace at his castle in Scotland. Among the guests were 
Prince Louis Napoleon, Viscount Persigny, and many of the nobility of 
England. Although the combatants knew little or nothing of lancing, 
the entertainment, with its crowd of gayly dressed men and women, in 
medieval costumes, in the center of whom rode the lovely Lady Somer- 
set as queen of beauty,— would have been a great success, had not the 
rain fallen remorselessly for several days, spoiling the costumes and 
completely disarranging tha princely plans of the host. 

Among the many interesting events during the London season, none 
gives society more pleasure than the military tournament, which is 

held in Agricultural Hall. 
“+ The huge building is crowded 
daily with an audience glad 
of the opportunity to see 
picked men of Great Britain’s 
best regiments. Like the 
tournaments of old, this one 
is composed of soldiers dis- 
tinguished for brave and 
daring deeds, 

Great pleasure was experi- 
enced in Chicago a month or 
two ago when the papers an- 
nounced the advent of the 
English tournament, and its 
installation at Tattersall’s, on 
State and 16th streets. 

This building, about the 
same size as Agricultural 
Hall, is specially adapted, 
from its fine acoustic proper- 
ties, for this grand spectacle. 
A visit through the place, 
when the men are off duty, is 
very interesting. The seats 
are arranged around the vast arena. Under them are the different 
shops— carpenter’s, smith’s, etc. Every requisite kind of work is sup- 
plied by the soldier, who is trained to be equal to any emergency. At 
one end, above the boxes, are the offices and messrooms, while higher 
still are the officers’ quarters. At the opposite extremity are the horses’ 
stalls, and over them the sleeping rooms of the men. 

The company is composed of about 200 men and eighty horses. The 
soldiers, all of whom have been regulars and seen active service, are 
under the command of Colonel Vibart, Royal Artillery; who has —as one 
can see by the number of his medals —- distinguished himself in many 
engagements. On his staff are officers of the King’s Dragoon Guards, 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, etc. The Fifteenth Hussars is well represented 
by Lieutenant Ranson-Turner, who served seven years in Egypt, and 
was present at Abu Klea when Colonel Burnaby was killed. 


Highlander. 
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_ The evening opens with a grand “march past,” in which the Life 
Guards, with their handsome uniforms and glittering helmets, the Hus- 
sars, Lancers, Highlanders and Artillery, take part. Themen keep per- 
fect time to the martial strains of the military band, which gives the 
air peculiar to each regiment as it files in, and plays an important part 
in the entertainment. None elicits more applause than “Highland 
Laddie,” as the soldiers of the celebrated “Black Watch” pass, their 
kilts and plaids swinging in rhythmic motion. 

A military tournament is attractive in this country from its very 
novelty, and the programme at Tattersall’s, embracing as it doesevents 
which depict the amusements 
and life of the English sol- 
dier, is full of interest and in- 
struction from beginning to 
end. The amusements are 
represented in such numbers’ | 
as “tent pegging,” “tug of | 
war,” “Highland dancing,” 
etc 

A thrilling episode of the 
Egyptian campaign is repro- 
duced in the “Arab and the 
Sentry,” while a_ realistic 
battle scene is given in the 
“Defence of Rorke’s Drift,” 
easily recalled by those who 
remember the Zulu war. 

No engagement ever 
proved more clearly the cour- 
age and “grit” of the Brit- 
ishers,a small party of whom, 
while guarding the supplies, 
were attacked by 6,000 Zulus. 
whom they repulsed after a 
long and hard struggle. 

Among the wonders of the evening none excites more enthusiasm 
than the driving contest. A heavy gun carriage, drawn by four horses, 
passes first at a trot, then at a gallop, through posts set six feet nine 
inches apart, just one foot wider than the tracks of the wheels! Per- 
haps the person who attracts the most attention and admiration of the 
whole troupe is the tiny drummer boy, fourteen years old, but appear- 
ing much younger. The son of a soldier, he has already been in the 
army five years, has seen good service, and wears on his breast a ribbon 
which he obtained after the Burmese campaign ! 

By far the prettiest event is the musical ride of the Life Guards. 
The coal black horses, with their gay trappings, the men with their 
shining breast-plates, red coats, white trousers and gauntlets, long 
boots and swords — form a striking picture, and one which elicits a round 


Lancer. 
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of enthusiastic admiration from the audience. The well-trained steeds 


step as if proud of their riders. 
music as the band plays a 


They change their pace to suit the 


march or galop. Suddenly 
they stop and remain motion- 
less, while the guardsmen go 
through the sword exercise; 
then off again to cross and 
recross, wind in and out, up 
and down, and around the 
large hall, all in the most 
perfect time. 

The Highland dancing, to 
the accompaniment to the 
bagpipes, played by the 
giant pipe major of the Black 
Watch, is another attractive 
feature. 

One of the most charming 
entertainments ever given in 
Chicago is brought to a close 
by a combined attack with 
blank ammunition upon a 
fort at the end of the arena. 


AG 


Many exciting scenes of a 
battle field are enacted, the 


whole ending with the retreat of the enemy, while the prisoners are 
marched off, the wounded tended; and the little drummer, who has 
fallen, is placed tenderly on a stretcher formed of bayonets and carried 


into camp. 


E. D. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EPWORTH LEAGUE 
CONFERENCE 


To all members of the Epworth League 
in the northwestern states — Arrange- 
ments have been concluded with the 
Nickel Plate Road for a Special Train 


from Chicago to Cleveland, Ohib, on. 


June 29th, leaving Chicago 8:30 A. M., to 
afford members of the Epworth League 
and their friends a daylight ride to 
Cleveland, on occasion of our annual 
meeting, June 29th to July 2d inclusive, 
In addition to Special Train arranged 
to leave Chicago at 8:30 A. M., June 29th, 
tickets will also be accepted on trains of 
the Nickel Plate Road leaving Chicago 
7:35 A. M., 2:30 Pp. M. and 9:30 P. M., of 


June 28th and 29th and good to return 
on all regular trains to and including 
July 3d. We anticipate a very pleasant 
ride over the Nickel Plate Road, and to 
afford all our members the best accom- 
modations we earnestly request that any 
of our people desiring space in Sleeping 
Cars on any one of the regular trains, 
communicate at their earliest conven- 
ience with J. Y. Calahan, Genl. Agt. 
Nickel Plate Road, 199 Clark St. Chicago 
or with Edwin A. Schell, Genl. Secy. Ep- 
WoRTH LEAGUE, 57 WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO, 
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4 being made thereto, to take care of the rapidly growing business. The 
directors and stockholders of this company are among the representa- 
ee tive live business men of Portland, and in that fact is to be found a 
‘ guarantee of continued advancement and prosperity. 

é To demonstrate that we are correct in our assertions in regard to the 


perfection of their screens, we would state the fact that screens of their 
manufacture can be seen on the State of Maine building, at the Colum- 
bian Exposition. 
i The Portland Screen Co. is fully prepared to execute orders for 
screens and doors for buildings of any size and description, from the 
Mecca apartment house in Chicago, with its one thousand window and 
' thirty door screens (which they screened last season), to the smallest 
seashore cottage. They have made a specialty of screening hotels, and 
their list of customers includes such houses as the Savoy and Madison 
Avenue, in New York, Castleton of Staten Island, Wilson of Raymond, 
Ridgewood of Kennebunk Beach, Albracca of York Beach, and The 
Glen House. 
Hundreds of testimonials have been received by the company, and 
4 serve to show how generally their screens are used and appreciated. 
Mr. I. P. Farrington, at the Bort building, 21 Quincy street, Chicago, 
has full charge of the Northwestern business of the company, and will 
be pleased to communicate with owners of buildings, architects, etc. 


i A FAVORITE RAILROAD 


We know of many business men who 
have traveled between Chicago and St. 
Paul over fifty times within the past five 
years and have never seen an inch of the 
track between Milwaukee, La Crosse and 
Winona, yet, notwithstanding, they will 
assert that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul is the best and most attractive 
railway between the Great Lakes and the 
twin cities (St. Paul and Minneapolis). 
They know nothing, beyond hearsay, of 
the beautiful scenery through the Lake 
Region of Wisconsim or along the Upper 
Mississippi River, which a daylight ride 
over this great railway affords; but they 
back their judgment on their experience 
with the night train service, which en- 
ables them to start from one terminal 


in the evening and arrive at the other 


terminal in the morning. The traveler 
knows instinctively that the track is per- 
fect, because there is no appreciable jolt 
orjar. He knows that there is not in 
Europe or America a more complete and 
satisfactory train than the Electric 
Light2d, Steam Heated, Vestibule Lim- 
ited, with its berth reading lamps and 
other magnificent appointments. The 
Dining Car service is superb. Supper is 
served on the train leaving Chicago each 
evening: breakfast on the train arriving 
at Chicago each morning. 

Is it any wonder that business men 
and tourists prefer this—the best—route 
between Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis? Ticket office, 207 and 
209 Clark St 


EFFORTS APPRECIATED 


The new train service on the Nickel 
_ Plate Road is giving universal satisfac- 
tion. On all sides are heard expressions 
of approval of the efforts which this 
popular road is making in the interests 


are now running in each direction daily. 


Superb dining cars and through palace 


sleepers to and from New York, Boston 
and Chicago, form part of the new 
equipment. 


| of the traveling public. Three fast trains 


\ 
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A MODEL SPRING-SLIDING SCREEN. 


Residence of Albert Wisner, Esq., Chicago, Ul. 
Chicago, November 10, 1892. 

The screens which you placedin my residence, 4825 Drexel Boulevard, are en- 
tirely satisfactory. Albert Wisner. 

Among the wood-working industries of the city of Portland, Maine, 
represented at the Fair, the manufacture of wire window and door 
screens is important. 

The Portland Screen Co. is a corporation of but few years’ exist- 
ence, yet the prominent success of their Patent Spring-Sliding Screen, 
together with the extra quality of their work, have given them a repu- 
tation second to that of no other screen manufacturers in the country, 
wherever their work has been introduced. 

The new factory, which was erected especially for them, last season, 
was run up to its full capacity in 1892, and large additions are now 
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DAINTY 


and the poached eggs preserve a 
nice looking appearance. 

. Blanc Mange.—1st. Take 2 lbs. 
almonds without shells, put them 
in boiling water for a while, then 
cool with cold water and take the 
skins off. 2nd. Crush the almonds 
in a mortar and add little by little 
1 pint of cream. 3rd. Press the 
mixture through a napkin and mix 
the juice obtained with 12 oz. sugar, 
and 2 oz. gelatine which you have 
softened in some cold watcr. 4th. 
Pour all in a mould which you 
place in the ice box till firm 
enough. Nofe. When ready to 
serve, place the mould in hot water 
for a very little while, so as to 
knock down easier the “ Blanc 
Mange” from the mould. 

Cream of Celery.—1st. Take and 
clean about 6 celery roots, let them 
cook for 2 hours with 2 quarts 
bouillon, and sift the whole through 
a sifter. 2nd. When ready to 
serve, add 2 glasses cream mixed 
with 4 oz. butter, 

Pine Apple a la Creole.— 1st, 
Clean and cut in two (lengthwise) 
a nice pine apple, slice the two 
halves and allow to cook for about 
10 min. with 4 oz. sugar and lg 
glass water. 2nd. Cook apart and 
for 10 min. 1 Ib. rice, let it cool in 
cold water, let it drip and then 
cook again with 3 glasses milk, 4 
oz. sugar and the zest of a lemon. 
3rd. Place the rice in a hollow 
dish, dispose the slices of pine 


MENUS. 


apple on it and pour over the whole 
the syrup of the pine apple mixed 
with some apricot marmalade. 

Printanier Soup. — 1st. Cook 
apart some small carrots, some 
green peas and young kidney 
beans, some small pieces of young 
cauliflower. 2nd. Drip those vege- 
tables and when ready to serve 
pour over 3 quarts bouillon, allow 
to cook a while and serve hot. 
You may add alittle sorrel chopped 
fine. 

Cod a la Polonaise.—ist. Cook 
a 7 or 8-lb. fresh cod as indicated 
for the salmon trout above and 
serve with a Polonaise Sauce. 

Polonaise Sauce.— See BEL- 
FORD’s MONTHLY, Vol. X, page 
512. 

Mutton Chops, highly seasoned. 
—ist. Pickle for a day 12 nice mut- 
ton chops with some white wine, 1 
chopped onion, some chopped pars- 
ley (don’t put any salt). 2nd. One 
hour before serving let drip the 
chops and keep the juice apart. 
3rd. Broil the chops, and serve 
with a sauce made with the above 
juice, 1 tablespoonful of flour, 4 
oz. butter and a little salt and 
pepper. 

Green Peas a I’ Anglaise.—1st. 
Cook 2 quarts green peas in an ex- 
cess of water for about 14 hour and 
let them drip. 2nd. When ready 
to ser.e add some salt and about 5 
or 6 oz. butter. Serve hot. 


May 15th, the first cafe car was put in 
service on the Wabash Railway fast day 
train between Chicago and St. Louis. 
‘The car is nothing more or less than a 
tirst class restaurant on wheels. A pas- 
senger can spend 25 cents or $5.00 in it 
for a meal. Steaks and meats of all 
kinds will be supplied, and in that and 
many other respects it will differ from a 
buffet car. The car is entirely devoted 
to the cafe, but the seats are as comfort- 
able as the Pullman seats, so a passen- 


ger can take his time at lunch. Thecar 
is attached to the train at all times, 
and the cook is at all times ready 
to serve short orders. This restau- 
rant car is an original idea of the 
Wabash management and has proved at 
once a success. The Chicago and St. 
Louis Limited leaves Chicago at 10:32 A. 
M. daily, except Sunday, arriving at St. 
Louis 6:45 Pp. M., making the fastest time 
between Chicago and St. Louis. Time 
eight and a quarter hours. 
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CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. NINETEENTH CENTURY. FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
EDINBURGH, QUARTERLY, AND SCOTTISH REVIEWS. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. SHAKESPEARIANA, 


Partial List of Contributors & Writers contribute to 
for 1893, these great English Re- 


views than to any other group of periodicals. 


Mr. Gladstone, Prime Minister of 


England. The subjects treated are of the utmost timely 
Rt. Hon. John Morley, M. P., : 

Chief Secretary for Ireland. importance; they cover every department of 
Prof. Huxley. 
Prof. Tyndall. current life and thought, and are prepared by 


Herbert Spencer. 


Duke of Argyll. specialists in their respective departments. They 


Rt. Hon. Earl of Meath. are edited with the single idea of being up with 
Archibald Forbes. 
Prince Kropotkin. the times. They are indispensable to every 


E. B. Lanin. 
Ocent Wikae, cultured reader who would keep abreast of the 


Henry Irving. best thought of the day. 
Grant Allen. 


Geo. Meredith. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell. KR KR 
Prof. Max Muller. 
Sir J. F. Stephen. 

Sir Theodore Martin, 
Count Tolstoi. 


Alfred R. Wallace, ‘*In these Reviews the leading questions are 
po na considered by the greatest living essayists. They 
Duke of Marlborough. 

Frederic Harrison. are profoundly interesting, especially to earnest and 


A. C. Swinburne, 
Rudyard Kipling. 
Archdeacon Farrar, D. D. manding issues of the day." — 7he Independent, 
Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
Francis Galton, F. R. S. 
Prof. Dowden. 

Edmund Gosse. ‘*Tt is to these English Reviews we must turn 
W. H. Mallock. 
Andrew Lang. 


cultivated readers, who are in touch with the com- 


for the latest results of thought or science, for the 


D. Christie Murray. latest news of discovery and investigation, and for 
the soundest dicta of criticism.”"—7he Living 
Countess of Galloway. 

Rt. Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre. Church. 


Hon. Emily Lawless. 
Vernon Lee. 
Geo. J. Romanes, F. R. S. VAY 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY RevIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, WESTMINSTER Review, each $4.50 
per year; any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00; all four, $16.00; single copies, 40 cents. EpInsurGH REVIEW, QUARTERLY 
Review, ScotrisH Review, each $4.00 per year; any two, $7.50; all three, $10.50; single copies, $1.25. BLACKWwoop’s 
MaGaZINE, $3.00 per year; single copies, 30 cents; with one quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; with three, $13.00. 
SHAKESPEARIANA, $2.00. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 


231 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Gor fRe Samify Dabfe 


Dinners 


Turtle Soup a l’Anglaise. 

Lvs Salmon Trout with Oyster Sauce. 
Veal Loin with Stuffed Tomatoes, 
Asparagus with Hollandaise Sauce. 
Roast Spring Chicken. 
Salad. 

Vanilla lce Cream with Cakes. 


Barley Soup. 
Fillets of Trout with Mayonnaise 
Sauce, 

Roast Beef a |’Anglaise. 
Potatoes Fried in Butter. 
Spinage with Poached Eggs. 
“Blanc Mange” with Small Biscuits. 


Cream of Celery. 
Leg of Lamb with Green Peas. 


Roast Snipe on Toast. 
Salad. 
Pine Apple a la Creole. 


Printanier Soup. 
Mutton Chop, Highly Seasoned. 


Fresh Cod a la Polonaise. 
Green Peas a |’Anglaise. 


Strawberries. |!ce Cream. 


| | me '* Sdainfy - 
me iS 
“al 
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DAINTY MENUS. 


HOW TO PREPARE THOSE DAINTY DISHES 
RECIPES BY MONSIEUR FRANCOIS TANTY 
Late Chef de Cuisine of the Imperial Family of Russia 


Green Turtle Soup a!’ Anglaise. 
—1st. Make a strong bouillon (as 
indicated in BELFoRD’s MONTHLY, 
Vol. X., page 351) with 6 lbs. meat, 
1 veal knuckle and 3 quarts water. 
2nd. Cut in dices the flesh of a 
2-lb. can of “Green Turtle,” put it 
in a sauce-pan with its juice and 2 
truffles chopped quite fine, pour the 
bouillon over through a napkin, 
allow to cook a while. 3rd. When 
ready to serve, add 3 teaspoonfuls 
corn starch mixed with some cold 
bouillon and a little red pepper. 

Salmon Trout with Oyster 
Sauce.—1st. Clean a nice 6 or 7- 
lb. salmon trout, place it in a fish 
pan with some butter, 2 sliced car- 
rots and onions, 1 pint white wine 
and 1 pint bouillon, allow to cook 
for 45 minutes. 2nd. Prepare your 
sauce as follows: When quite 
ready to serve, take 3 doz. fresh 
oysters (just from the shell), allow 
them to cook a while, add the juice 
of the fish (which you have taken 
from the fish pan and placed on a 
long dish) and 3 yolks mixed with 
4 oz. butter and a little chopped 
parsley. 3rd. Pour this sauce over 
the fish and serve hot. 

Stuffed Tomatoes.—Do as for 
the Stuffed Artichoke Bottoms 
(BELForv’s MontTueiy, Vol. X., 
page 511), but use fresh tomatoes. 

Hollandaise Sauce.— See BEL- 
FORD’s MONTHLY, Vol. X., page 
532. 

Barley Soup.—1st. Cook 12 oz. 
barley with 3 quarts bouillon (not 
too strong) for 2 hours and slowly. 


2nd, When ready to serve, mix in 
a bowl 3 yolks, 4 oz. butter, 2 
glasses cream, and add the whole 
while stirring. 

Fillets of Trout with Mayon- 
naise Sauce.—ist. Cook a nice 
trout with enough water to cover 
it and about 1g glass vinegar. Take 
the fish pan from the range as soon 
as the water begins to boil, and let 
cool slowly. 2nd. When cold, take 
the fillets off, cut them in pieces 
about 2 or 3 inches wide and dis- 
pose gently in a hollow dish with 
some salad leaves. 3rd. Cover the 
whole with a mayonnaise sauce 
and dispose over it some hard eggs 
cut in four, some pickled olives 
and capers; serve cold with some 
mayonnaise sauce apart. Note 
You can prepare many other kinds 
of fish in the same manner. 

Mayonnaise Sauce.—See BEL- 
FORD’s MONTHLY, Vol XI., page 
24. 
Spinage with Poached Eggs.— 
ist. Wash clean 1 peck spinage 
and allow them to cook for 10 min, 
2nd. Let them drip and cool in 
cold water. 3rd. Chop them very 
fine and let them cook again for a 
while with 4 oz. butter, some salt, 
1 glass cream (and, if you like, a 
little nutmeg). 3rd. Serve in a 
hollow dish and dispose over it 1 
poached egg per person. 

Poached Eggs.—Cook your eggs 
in boiling water for six minutes, and 
immediately after put them in very 
cold water. In this way it will be 
very easy to take the shells off 
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"TRUE ECONOMY thing that Gan bought for Bievour 


he least money.’ 


G 


This is eminently the case with BICYCLES. We build the highest 


__ THE PARAGON, 
ADI PARAGON 


YS THE IROQUOIS. 


=e. And we guarantee every one. 
G NS, STOVER BICYCLE MFG. CO., | 


FREEPORT, ILL. . 


For LADIES. For GENTS. 


4 


DIAMOND): 
SAFETIES 


For Ladies and Cents. 
Catalogue free. Six styles. Strietly high grade in 
every particular. No better machines 
§ made at any price. § 


Diexou D FRAME, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel 
ustabdle Ball Bearings to ail run- 


Tubing. 


P85 & ging pares, “Finest material money can buy. | $ b *85) 


IF YOU WANT 


FRAZIER VEHICLES 


WE 28 building high grade Wagons and Carts, of correct design, careful work- 
manship and superb finish, ani furnish them with either plain or ball-bearing 
axles, which reduce the draught 50 per cent. 
Our product for 1893 comprises many novel features peculiar to the Frazier 
vehicles, and our printed matter is f rnished to any address uron application. 


- ALSO-.- 
3737375 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Lexington, Ky. 


W. S. FRAZIER & COMPANY, 


Aurora, Illinois. 


a Gun, Rifle, Revolver, Fishing Tackle, Cutlery, Bicycle, Boxing | Gloves. B Base Ball, Gyvmna- 


JOHN LOVELL ARMS CO., 
147 WASHINGTON STREET (Cor. srattie), ROSTON, MASS. 


sinm, Sirates, Police Gaode se Send six cents in stamps for 100- -page Illustrated Catalogue. 


possible Grade 
| 
™ 
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BICYCLES. 
100,000 IN USE. 


BUY CAREFULLY 


But see you buy a 


Lightest. Strongest. Best. 


52 years’ experience gives as re- 
sult SIMPLICITY AND STRENGTH, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


ee 
which means few visits to the re- WARWICK CYCLE MFC. 00., | 


pair shop. 


COVENTRY MACHINISTS C0, | sce 


BOSTON, CHICAGO. CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE NEW LEVER 


The Perfection of Simplicity and Economy of Power. 
No Chain. No Gears. Immense Power and 
Speed, Variable Stroke. Only two Sets 
‘ Revolving Bearings in place of Five, 

‘ as usually used in Rover type. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


H. B. Smith Machine Co., Smithville, New Jersey. | 


Way: 
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Morrill, Higgins 


NEW NOVEL 


ONCE A WEEK 


WHEN YOU SEE A BOOK BEARING THEIR IMPRINT 


AT ANY BOOKSTORE 
AT ANY NEWS-STAND 
ON ANY R. R. TRAIN 


FOR IT IS WORTH 
YOUR TIME AND MONEY 


Morrill, Higgins & Co. publish a line of books which in essential, progressive 
features, far surpass the issue of the average publisher, east or west. They manifest 
thought, strength and vitality in a high degree.—Boston Ideas. 


Morrill, Higgins & Co. have within the last few months, by the superiority of 
their work, taken a foremost place among Western publishing houses.—EvuGENE F1£.p, 
in Chicago Daily News Record, Nov. 12th. 


Morrili, Higgins & Co., Publishers 
109 and 111 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 
‘ 
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INV 


D 4 Put it into worthless Securities, but invest it in real estate at 
on Austin Park, where it cannot run away, burn up or be stolen, 


© 


f 


AUSTIN 


Is one of Chicago’s finest suburbs, and its land is rapidly increasing in value. The Grant Locomotive Works 
are located half a mile east of Austin Park, and employ several thousand men. A large button factory is also in 
operation at Austin Park. Only 30 minutes steam car ride from the heart of Chicago. Fare seven cents. 


Street car lines direct tou Chicago, good Schools, Churches and excellent society. No more desirable place 


fora home. If you want to realize from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. interest on your money invest in Austin Park. 
Business men and salesmen who can spare a few dollars each month can find no better investment. 


PROPERTY SOLD ON MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 


Write us for full particulars. Better still, when you visit Chicago and the World’s Fair come in and see us. 
We will be pleased to show you the property and make your visit to the city pleasant, we have salesmen always 
ready to wait on you. Don’t forget to call; make a note of it. For all information, plats, etc., address 


BASS, KESSLER & CO. 167 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Room 605 Stock Exchange Building. C. D. McLELLAND, Manager of Subdivisions. 


Io 


J 
SAMPLE OF EREC 7 


Chicago Real Estate 
—INVESTMENTS 


ARE AND ALWAYS HAVE BEEN 
SAFER THAN MONEY IN THE © 
BANK. 


© © 


PARTIES DESIRING TO INVEST 
©. THEIR MONEY WHERE IT WILL 
PAY 10 to 100 PER CENT. 


© © 


OR THOSE WISHING TO PURCHASE , 
6 PER CENT. MORTGAGES SECURED 

UPON REAL ESTATE AND GOOD 
FARM LANDS. 


ADDRESS 


Chicago Loan & Trust Co. 


414 UNITY BUILDING, 


If 


— Chicago. 


Here ke an Advertisement Worth Reading. 
THE NEXT BIG CITY. 


It has long been expected that a great city would be built in the “Middle-West.” 
One that would be to the inter-mountain country what New York City is to the 
commerce of the Atlantic Ocean; what Chicago is to the great interior lakes; and 
what San Francisco is with its golden harbor to the commerce of the Pacific Coast. 


This new city is 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO. 


Exports.—100 car loads in 1889; 400 car loads in 1890; 1,200 car loads in 
1891; 3,000 car loads in 1892. 


SIX POINTS. 


1st—Almost 3,000,000 acres of rich valley land. 

2d—126,000 horse power in the rapids of the Snake River. 

3d—A great lumbering and milling center. 

4th—200 miles of irrigating ditches built and building. 

5th—Railroad center and gateway to Yellowstone National Park. 

6th—Educational center. The State Agricultural College will be located at 
Idaho Falls within ninety days, the buildings erected immediately, and six hundred 
students will be in attendance this coming fall. 


History Repeats Itself.—The old story of mammoth fortunes being made 
by investing a few hundred dollars in town lots will again be repeated at this new 
city of Idaho Falls, Idaho. This giant young city of the West had a population 
Sept. 1, 1890, of only 200 people; to-day it has a population of 1,500 people and 
within five years will have a population of 25,000 people. 


Improvements.—A large stone patent roller flouring mill, two new hotels, a 
new high school building, a new opera house, the Odd Fellows’ Orphans’ Home, 
fifteen new business houses, and hundreds of new residences, are some of the im- 
provements made during the last two years. 


An Opportunity.—At the present time, lots in this new town are being sold 
at very low prices and on the installment plan, viz: 10 per cent. down when contract 
is signed, and 10 per cent. per month until paid for, no interest on deferred pay- 
ments. Title guaranteed. Warranty deed and perfect abstracts furnished, showing 
property patented from the U. S. Government. 


A beautiful lithographed map in colors, with full description of the wonderful 
Snake River Valley and the new town of Idaho Falls, sent to any address free, on 
application. Call on, or address, 


604, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AN EDISON PARK HOME. . 


Tx is one of the loveliest 
KRK Suburbs about Chicago. 

On main line Chicago & North-Western R. R., perfect suburban service, 32 

trains daily, 117 feet above the lake; 29 minutes’ run. Many of Chicago’s 


prominent business and professional men already have their homes there. 


made now will soon double in value. Principally because 
An Investment of Ch'cago’s wonderful growth; besides this we have a 
restriction that buildings shall cost at least $2,500. So you can build a fine 
home with ample assurance that no one can erect a cheap building in your 
neighborhood. 


FINE GOLD WATCH FREE to Wide=-Awake Agents 


Who will get to work for us right away on commission. This is a splendid 
side line for traveling men; first-class property; no samples to carry. One 
insurance man has earned 7 
$300 a Month the side, and new agents are meeting with like success. 
If you work as a teacher, or operator, or clerk, or foreman, 
or cashier, or lawyer, you can get a watch and double your salary besides. 


Write for particulars, 


Municipal Bonds. 
Chicago 6% Mortgages. 4 “of 
: Estates of Non-Residents Managed. 
Entire Issues of Bonds Negotiated. 
85 Washington St., CHICAGO. 
-Owners of Edison Park. 
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AN OLD CALIFORNIA HACIENDA. 


1S REACHED tiv THE MOST COMFORTABLE MANNER OVER THE 


Atenison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


BUN FROM CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, AND SAN DIEGO, AND MAKE THE TRIP: i 
Chicago to San Francisco, 2577 miles, in 5815 minutes. 
Chicago to Los Angeles, 2265 5610 
Chicago to San Diego, 2392 5790 66 


NO OTHER LINE CAN OFFER SUCH TIME OR ADVANTAGES. 


OFFICES: 


261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
332 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
29 South Sxth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. , 
101 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chronicle Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


G. T. NICHOLSON, W. F. WHITE, JNO, J. BYRNE, 
GP. TA: Passenger Trafic Manager. Asst. Pas’ ngr. Trafic Mgr. 
TOPEKA, KAN. CHICAGO. CHICAGO 
15 
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Leaves Chicago daily at 9:00 
P. M. (schedule in effect December 
18th, 1892), and runs to St. Louis, 
via Clinton, IIl., without change or 
waits of any kind. It has 


NEW EQUIPMENT, 


built expressly for this service, and 


New Route 
NEW TRAIN 
ELEGANT 
Equipment 


consisting of Pullman Compart- 
ment Buffet Sleeping Car and 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car, Re- 
clining Chair Cars, and Compart- 
ment Coach and Smoker. 


TRAIN 


|\ 


Pullman Vestibule Train 


LIGHTED BY GAS THROUGHOUT, AND 
UNSURPASSED IN ELEGANCE AND EQUIPMENT. 


The World’s Fair 
buildings at Chicago 
Sas} are now a striking 
feature of the land- 


= scape in the vicinity 
in which they are located. The 
Illinois Central, in addition to 
being the only railroad to the site 
of the World's Fair, is the only 
St. Louis and Chicago road ap- 
proaching or leaving Chicago in 
full view of the World’s flair build- 
ings and surroundings. 


TICKETS AND FURTHER INFORMATION CAN BE OBTAINED OF TICKET AGENTS 
OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD AND CONNECTING LINES. 


4. T. HARAHAN, T. J. HUDSON, M. C. MARKHAM, A. H. HANSON, 
Second Vice-President. Traffic Manager. ASs’t Traffic Manager. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 
OBZIOCAGO, 
16 
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THE 


"BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 


ALSO BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, 
LAFAYETTE, 
LOUISVILLE, 


Points South. 


PULLMAN PERFECTED SAFETY VESTIBULE COACHS 


ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


PARLOR CHAIR CARS on pay trains 


The only line that is operating the 


PULLMAN DINING CAR SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and CINCINNATI. 


For rates, schedules, etc., address any 
ticket agent of the Monon Route, or 


JAMES BARKER, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Monon Block, CHICAGO, 


answering this advertisement mention ReLForp’s 
17 


“The Line the World.” 


RIO 
RAILROAD. 


Has conquered all obstacles, 
and completed its Standard 
Gauge Railroad 


ACROSS THE 


Rocky Mountain Ranges, 


and is now open for through 
traffic, with a full equip- 
ment of 


Pullman Buffet Sleeping 


CARS 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


Pullman Tourist Sleeping 
CARS 


Dining Cars 
On all through trains. 


The new line passes 
through Leadville, Glen- 
wood Springs, Aspen, 
Grand Junction, Salt Lake 
and Ogden. 


This change of line 
does not lessen our one 
claim to the title of the 
“*Scenic Line of the World,’? 
as the new line is replete & 
with scenic attractions not 


equalled by any line across 
the continent. ROYAL GORGE ON D. & R. G. R. R. 


E. T. JEFFERY, A. S. HUGHES, Ss. K. HOOPER, 
President and Gen’! Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agent 


DENVER, COLORADO. 
18 
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SOLILOQUY OF 
©LD LIBERTY CAP 


4 


Yellowstone 
Here on the verge of WONDERLAND, 
And fill with awe each passer by. Park 


| Through centuries of heat and cold 


Reached I’ve kept my silent vigil true, 
Di t While countless multitudes untold 
iree This WONDERLAND have journeyed through. 


I muse on that dim long ago, 
When youth and beauty both were mine, Only By 
A throbbing heart and cheeks aglow, Th e 
And all that joy and grace combine. 


My head was crowned with golden light, 
My robes were all of satin sheen, 
Norehern I stood all radiant, fair and bright, 
As regal as a new-crowned queen. 


But now I’m sere and swart with time, « 
A memory sad of sweeter years, 

My temples gaunt are gray with rime, Pacitio 
The dew upon my cheeks is tears. 


And at the edge of WONDERLAND, 


A giant gray of olden time, 
Railroad. With wond’ ring throngs of men | stand 
And glories view that once were mine. 


“6,000 MILES 
CHAS. 5. FEE, (FoR THROUGH 
ST. PAUL, MINN. WON DERLAN f.*? 
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BERORE BUILDING 


SEND FOR 


SOHNSTON’ S 


Modern Homes 


Artistic in Design, Complete in 
all Modern Improvements. 
4Q designs of homes costing from 

700 to $8,000, with full descrip- 
tion, estimates and floor plans. 
Book g by 12, bound in half cloth. 

PRICE, $1.00. 
Delivered by mail to any address, 
postage prepaid. 

W. K. JOHNSTON, Architect, 
609% “The Temple,” 
WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE BUILDING, 
Chicago, Til. 


MINERVA INSTITUTE. 


A Day and Boarding School for Girls, 


RAVENSWOOD, ILL. 

Preparatory College Course, Special ad- 
vantages in Music, Literature and Lan- 
guages. 5 Miles from Chicago. 

REFERENCES: W. Salter Esq., Societ 
for 'Ethical Culture, Phila.; Hon. J. 
McCrackin, Wrights, Cal.; Dr. Alfred Mer 
cier, Athenee Louisianais, New Orleans, 
La.; H. A. Hempel, Esq., Gotha, Fla., Hon. 
Wm. Groneweg, Council Bluffs, Iowa, Etc. 

For catalogues address, 


PRINCIPAL MINERVA INSTITUTE, 
P. 0. Box, 383. RAVENSWOOD, ILL. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


850 Rooms at $1.00 per day and 


upward. .. 


American and European Systems. 


Comfortable, Convenient, 
- » Moderatein Price. . . 
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Mail 2c. stamp forsealed instructions 
how to enlarge — bust 5 inches by 
using * Emma’’ Bust Developer. Guar- 


anteed. 24 4 page illustrated catalogue for 6 cents., 
Address EMMA TOILET BAZAR, 228 Tremont St. 
BOSTON, MASS. Mention this paper. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over Firry Years sy MILLIONS OF 
Moruers for their CHILDREN TRETHING, with Perrect 
Success. It soothes the child, softens the gum, allays 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
25 cents a bottle. 


FAT FOLKS REDUCED! 


_ By DR. SNYDER, 
Tue SUCCESSFUL OBESITY SPECIALIST 


3.R. Mudge, 1926 
fore and atter treatment by Dr. 


8. 10th St.,. St. be- 
e 


Sr. JosePH., Mo., March 2, 1893.—To whom It May 
Concern: Before taking Dr. O. W. F. Snyder’s obes- 
ity treatment I weighed 325 pounds, and suffered very 
much with shortness of breath, rheumatism, sleep- 
lessness and kidney trouble. After taking Dr. Sny- 
der’s treatment three months I was reduced 85 pounds, 
and was entirely relieved of all unpleasant feelings. 
This treatment does all that is claimed for it, and is 
certaialy a grand success, not only in removing a 

reat burden from those suffering from obesity, but in 
improving the health. My health is now better than 
for years, and words cannot express my sense of grati- 


tude for the relief and great benefit I have received 


from the treatment. Not only have I been relieved of 
a burden, but I have been effectually cured of rheu- 
matism and kidney trouble, with which I was troubled 
for years. Ican cheerfully recommend Dr. Snyder’s 
obesity treatment to all who suffer with excessive 
flesh. I will gladly me communications when 
stamps are enclosed for reply. 
sR. MUDGE, 


1926 S.10th St. Supt. of Engineers, C, B. & Q. R. R. 
PATIENTS TREATED BY MAIL 


confidentially, and with no starving, inconvenience or bac effects, 
For particulars and testimonials cali on, or address with six cents, 


O. W. F. SNYDER, M. D., 


Mail Dept.96 N..cVicker’s Theatre, Chicago 
Office hours: 9a. m. to 5 p. m., except Sunday, 
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How Sunlight Can be Controlled 


fe by Suffering Humanity!!! 


THE WONDER OF THE 19TH CENTURY 


Is positively curing all Nervous Diseases, Locomotes, Ataxia, Sciatica, Paralysis, 
Rheumatism, Gout, and all Diseases resulting from a loss of nerve force. 
Apparatus and instructions shipped to all parts of the world. One lady, suffer- 
ing from Insomnia for 5 years, in a 20-minute treatment was made to sleep 
ten hours. Correspondence solicited. Any information and Book sent on 
application. 


DR. M.S. SELL, 
Suite 1401 and 1402 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


CHALLEN’S Adapted to any busi- UTT E R MILK. e 


ness or profession, TOILET SOAP 


C 0 NTRACT ruled with printed 
Over 1,000,000 Ladies who 


headings and index- have used it pronounce it 
AND... 


the Best Soap in the World 
ed through to re- xf P 
OR DER quire the least possi- 


For the Complexion. 
RE C 0 A DS ble writing to enter 
| data and refer quick- 


Excels any 25c. Soap. Ask 

your dealer for it. Il size 

# sample, 12 cents. Beware 
ly to any name and save time and money. 
5000 used and recorded. All kinds of Labor 
Saving Records on hand or made to order. 


of imitations. 
Cosmo Buttermilk Soap Co, 
CHALLEN, Publisher, 
10 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 


MOORE & 00., 


LADIES! If you desire a 
transparent, 
CLEAR, FRESH complexion, FREE 
s from blotch, blemish, roughness, 
Se coarseness, redness, freckles or pim- 
ples, use DR. CAMPB: LL’S 8+ FE 
ARSENICCOMPLEXION WAFERS 


These wonderful wafers have the 
Farquet effect of enlarging, invigorating, or 
20 filling out any shrunken, shriveled or undeveloped 
Borders, Butcher's rts. Price, by mail,’ $1; 6 boxes, %. Depot, 
— fet Samp jong Book of Bie 6th Avenue, New York, and all druggists. 
48 Randolph-st. Chicago. ADVERTISING. 


ears of experience and observatior 
with diseased eyes, our OPHTHALINE and spruce 


alee. a ‘BOTH EY! ou wish to advertise anything anywhere at 
EYELINE, isspecific for Inflammation,Gran- E 


ular Lids, Sore Eyes,”’ etc., 50c. and $1.00 each. 
for for Advertisers,” 368 pages, price one dollar. Mailed 
ist, Dr, Frederik Dracas, Oculist from the Roya 
Ophthalmic Hospital, London. All diseases of eye | Postage paid, on receipt of price. Contains a caret 


and ear treated. Fine colors in false eyes. Ear of all the ron ow a cored oS the ci. 

drums and fos AL CO culation rating one, and a good deal of informa- 

the tion about rates and other matters putes to the 

First M. E. Church, 108 Washington Street, Chicago, 1!) | business of advertising. Address RO ELL'S ADVER 
TISING BUREAU, ro Spruce St., New York. 
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HALF PRICE! 


Large stock of second hand machines of all 


inakes at very low figures. We sell, exchange 
or rent anywhere in the U. S. 


for LTllustrated Catalogue. 


Everything Guaranteed. 


HATIONAL Typewriter Exchange, 


200 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


GRIPPLES, 
2, TRICYCLE 


power. = 
FAY MFG. CO.., Elyria, 0. 


r 
a FAIRY 


CHEAP FOR ALL. 


ACERT SENT BENT. 


per day, at 

home, selli 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plati 


AND 
RAS J PRICE 
“A” Grade $67.50, “A” Grade, gas. WHAT TALKS. 


Look at these beantiful vehi- 
cles and low prices. You can’t 
buy ’em from your local dealer 
for double the money. Write 
nestever published. ver 
BAY Styles. Welhieles 310 and up- 
“A” Grade, $130. Ward. Harness $ and upward, 
ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO.,| CINCINNATI, 


Manufacturer of 


66 
CROWN” 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
WELL SPENT, is a cent sent (o Ben our address, on 
tal) if you wish a Piano or me verses 
ow it’s done, 
GEO. BENT, (Clerk: No.35) Chicago, 1a (Estab 1890), 


WALL PAPERS 


The most complete set of samples an 

how tv pauper sent FR EE for 8 cts. to pay postage. 
We have the 9 and best selected stock in the U. 8. 
it wil pay you see our samples before purchasing. 


UH As. M.N. & 616 So. 20th St. Phila. 


GUIDE 
Ghicago and the 


»- « 1S A MOST VALUABLE ADJUNCT TO... 


“THE” WESTERN MAGAZINE, 
BELFORD'S MONTHLY. 


It comprises leading articles writ- 
ten by excellent descriptive writers, 
concerning The ATTRACTIONS, 
{INDUSTRIES, and LEADING BUSI- 
NESS HOUSES of the Metropolis 
of the West. Also exhaustive, breezy 
and graphic articles concerning the 
most remarkable 


WORLD’S FAIR. 
EXHIBITS: 


Special writers have been secured 
to examine and report upon the most 
prominent Foreign Exhibits, Artistic, 


[ndustrial, Electrical, Agricultural, Etc. 
BELFORD’S GUIDE TO CHI- 


 CAGO AND -THE FAIR—a new 


ind distinct department of BELFoRD’s 
MonTRLY, added to it without reduc- 
ing the amount of general reading 
matter—will form a 


Regular Cyclopedia 
of the City and Fair, 


and all articles inserted in it will be of 
permanent value. Only the very finest 


| illustrations inserted. 


BELFORD’S GUIDE TO CHI- 
CAGO AND THE FAIR adds a 
great deal to the cost of publishing 
BeLrorp’s MonTHLY, but adds noth- 
ing to the cost of subscription or the 
price of single copies. 


For full information, write to or visit 


BELFSRD’S MNTHLY, 


CHICAGO. 
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77 
finest of jeweiry good as 
new, on ail kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
d No experience. Wo capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
= lars. H. E. DELNO & 
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| 
if | 
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YOU ARE BALD 
AND WANT HAIR 


HAIR 
Use Frewin’S prctorer 


Over 10,000 ladies are now using this Hair 
Tonic. It absolutely prevents grey hairs 
and changes the greyest hair to its original 


IF YOU ARE... 


BALD 


AND WANT .. . 


|RESTORER | 
tm GROW HAIR | 
AFTER 30 YEARS | 


BALDNESS 
PER BOTTIE 


Come and See Us. Co 


FREWIN’S WONDERFUL HAIR RESTORER grows the hair after baniy # years’ baldness. 
It cleans the head, keeps it cool, guarantees to take out all dandruff, cures Itching and scalp 
diseases of all kinds, and stops falling of the hair. 


It is not only a most pleasant hair dressing, but its continued use for a few months will 
restore the greyest hair to its original color. 


There ‘is no sugar of lead or other injurious properties in this Tonic, or dye of any kind. 
This wonderful discovery simply assists nature to produce a new growth of hair and, hence, 
the new possesses all the luxuriant properties of youth; no difference if the party using it is 
threescore years. 


Price $1.00 per Bottle; or Six Bottles for $5.00. 


When three or more bottles are ordered at one time, the express charges are prepaid to 
all points in the U. S. or Canada. 


ane ordering, it is usually best to send Bank draft, Express money order or P. O. money 
order. 


Write for a rtial list of partles who have been cured of baldness, dandruffy heads and 
had grey hair c ged to its original color. 


The Frewin Hair Restorer Co., 


604 Chamber of Commerce Building, - - CHICACO, ILL. 
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THE SANITARIUM 
HYGIENIC SPRINGS 


AT 


ROGKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


Two miles from the center of the city, on the 1 
Kenosha Division of the C.& N. W.R.R. 


A quiet home on the river side for the treatment of all suffering 
from tumors, chronic or surgical troubles. Also a grand 


place for families or persons wishing a quiet home. 


DR. PENN W. RANSOM, SUPERINTENDENT. 


Beautiful Grounds. Fine River Advantages. 


Perfect Hygienic Surroundings. ( 
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HEUREKA. = 


Cures Instantly 


Headaches, Neuralgia, Hemicrana, Nerve Storms, Migrain, 
Clavus, Storm Pains, Hysteria. 
And all Pains Resulting from Disordered Nerves. 


ONE SMALL DOSE INFALLIBLE. 


Contains no Opium, Morphine or Narcotic of any Kind. 


It is a discovery of the active principles or essences of wholesome vegetables. 
All imitations are worthless, as we alone hold the secret of the chemical compounding. 


ACENTS WANTED. COOD TERMS. 
THE FOLLOWING ENDORSEMENT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF : 


Since I have been introduced to your medicine 1 am no longer in terror of the dreadfulagony 
that invariably accompanied every storm, or any cause which deranged my nervous system. On 
the approach of my old enemy one dose of ‘‘HEUREKA™” keeps him at bay, killing the 
pai every time and in short order. It never fails me. I merely say, and am pleased to do so, 
that HEUREKA cuts short pain quicker than any narcotic and wholly without any reaction or 
injurious result. I have seen it act efficaciously in hysteria and delirium, two doses quieting the 
vatient, permitting sleep and full recovery in a few hours. 

I honestly and heartily wish every poor sufferer to try your remedy, and only hope all shall 
-xperience the great benefit that I have derived from its use. 

Yours truly, R. J. BELFORD, 
Managing Editor, Belford’s Monthly. _ 


Sample Powder Free on receipt of two 2c Stamps. 
ONE - POWDER - STOPS - PAIN - INSTANTLY. 
Price 50c. a box, or three Boxes for $1.00. 


Commended by Physicians and by thousands who have used them. 


Manhattan Medical Co., Dearborn stacer, CHICAGO. 


UNRIVALLED 


ITIS OFTEN THE ORLY THE STOMACH 


WILL TOLERATE WHEN LIFE SEEMS DEPENDING ON ITS RETENTION 
THe SAFEST FOOD rorNURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS 


A MOST WHOLESOME ARTICLE OF DIET FOR 
DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE. INFIRMAND AGED PERSONS. 


THe IMPERIAL GRANUM BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE - XZETNS @RLE & SONS. NEw YORK 


4 
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Happy as a Clam 


Is the man who for years perhaps has been suffering from 
weak stomach, indigestion, dyspepsia and general debility, when 
he discovers the curative properties of Burnham’s Clam 
Bouillon. There is no case where it will not be retained by 
the stomach and prove grateful and comforting. In all gastric 
troubles it affords immediate relief. Phosphorus, lime and 


i? sodium are the tonic constituents of clams. 

* Never Buy Clam Bouillon for the 
MU ly AM q sick, except in Glass 
Bottles. 


CLAM a GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS, 


sizes. 


WHEN WRITING SAY WHERE You Saw THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 


GENUINE 


BENEDICTINE. 


THE BEST AFTER-DINNER CORDIAL, 
GREAT TONIC, 
AND EFFICACIOUS DIGESTER. 


ron THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
& CANADA 


COURD &TOURNADE 


NEW "YORK 


From FECAMP (France) 


BE SURE THAT THIS LABEL 18 ON THE BOTTLE, AS THERE 
ARE MANY COUNTERFEITS OF OUR GOODS. 
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Differing | 
Every 
Respect 


Flavoring v. 


Extract 


differ in every respect from all 
others. They are more uniform, 
more economical, as it requires 
but a small quantity to impart the 
desired flavor. They are true to 
nature, as they are made from the 
fruit. Their flavor is most delicate 
and pleasing to the taste. They 
are not the cheapest but they are 
the best. 


Price Flavoring Extract Co, 
Dr. V. PRICE, Presi. 
Chicago. 


Vanilla 
Lemon 

Orange 

Rose, etc, 


New York. 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


FIRE BURGLAR 


HAVE 
THAT WILL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION | 


BY THOSE ome TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON. ENCLAND. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 2878 


W. Barer & Cos 


oil has been removed, 


more economical, costing 


cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 


~ by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & G0., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


BEST LINK. 


FOUR TRAINS DAILY. DAILY 


PIANOS 


The Most Perfect Piano “Piano Made. 
WAREROOMS: 


CHICKERING HALL, 


Fifth Ave. and(Sth St. NEW YORK. 


} 
Pure 
S and itis Soluble, 
\\\ No Chemicals... 
{ | are used in its prepare 
ation, It has more 
« of Cocom 
| 
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